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Death Taxes 


Tue proposed Reed-Dirksen Amendment to the Constitution, in 


its present form, includes the abolition of Federal taxes on inherit- 
ances. Such confiscation in the guise of taxes should not be a part 


of our income tax laws. 


As John Stuart Mill pointed out long ago, and as any honest 
socialist including Norman Thomas will admit, inheritance taxes 
destroy accumulated capital and disrupt and in many cases ruin 
small and medium sized businesses. They are also in direct conflict 
with a fundamental concept of economic freedom, namely, that 
every citizen shall have the right to dispose of that which he owns 


in any manner not legally declared to be inimical to the public good. 


Estate taxes are not an important source of revenue to the 
Federal Government. In 1949, the last year for which figures are 
at hand, estate taxes brought to the Federal Treasury only between 


five and six hundred million dollars. 
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No need to invest in heavy stockpiles 
of either of these “‘gems’’ when you're 
located in the Land of Plenty. 
Build your chemical plant in this great 
region and you're always within short-haul 
distance of the world’s richest 
source of all-purpose Bituminous Coal, and 


high calcium and dolomitic limestone. \ 





The double-saving in t:ansportation costs is 

substantial. Why not look into it? The Norfolk and 

Western's plant location specialists can give you 

full details about plant sites available right 

now in the Land of Plenty... : Sr 







confidentially, of course. 







Write, wire or call— 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 


Norfelk and Western Railway 
Drawer 4A.665, (Telephone 4.1451, Ext. 474 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


onfoth... Westovee. 
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Paint Bond, by care- 
fully controlled phos- 
phate immersion. 





pletely weathertight 
closure at the sides and 
the top of the door. A 
rubber sealing strip as- 
sures tight closure at 


The KINNEAR the bottom of the door. Saving Ways in Doorways 


en KINNEAR 


1600-20 Fields Ave., Columbus, Ohio; DLLING DOORS, 


1742 Youemite Avenve, Son Froncisce 24, Calif. Offices ond Agents in All Principol Cities 
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for the Chemical Industry 





*% BITUMINOUS COAL 





No need to invest in heavy stockpiles . 


of either of these ‘“‘gems’’ when you're 
located in the Land of Plenty. 

Build your chemical plant in this great 
region and you're always within short-haul 
distance of the world’s richest 


source of all-purpose Bituminous Coal, and 





high calcium and dolomitic limestone. 


\ LIMESTONE 





The double-saving in transportation costs is 
substantial. Why not look into it? The Norfolk and <a 
Western's plant location specialists can give you 
full details about plant sites available right 

now in the Land of Plenty... 


confidentially, of course. 


Write, wire or call— 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 


Norfolk and Western Railway 
Drawer #R-.665, (Telephone 4.1451, Ext. 474 
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Smooth, Easy Opera- 
tion. The door rolls 
easily up or down. Ball- 
bearing rollers anchored 
at ends of each door sec- 
tion move in rugged 
steel tracks, guiding 
door to horizontal posi- 
tion above opening. 








Glass Panels For Any 
Need. To admit day- 
light or provide visibil- 
ity, any or all sections 
of the Kinnear ROL- 
TOP Door can be 
equipped for any num- 
ber of glass panels. 


~ 





Motor Control! Avail- 
=e. Steel ROL— Tr Pp 
YOFS can be equ; 
With Kinnear Meeee 
Operators, for quick 
fasy push-button 
trol, Remote 
SWitches can he 


if desired. 


Heavily Galvanized 
Kinnear Stee! ROL-TOP 
Doors are “armored”’ 
against the elements — 
with 134 ounces of pure 
ZINC Coating per square 
foot of metal (ASTM 
Standard), : 


con 
©Ontrol 
> added 
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Paint Bond. To make 





sure that field-applied 
paint adheres to the gal- 
vanized surfaces, Steel 
ROL-TOP Doors are 
given Kinnear’s special 
Paint Bond, by care- 
fully controlled phos- 
phate immersion. 





Adjustable Weather- 
seal. Special sealing 
strips provide a com- 
pletely weathertight 
closure at the sides and 
the top of the door. A 
rubber sealing strip as- 
sures tight closure at 


All Sizes. Kinnear Steel 
ROL-TOP Doors are 
built in a complete 
range of sizes, to fit 
any requirement. Write 
today for full details, 


Saving Ways in Doorways 


KINNEAR 


DLLING DOORS, 


the bottom of the door. 
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Manufacturing Co. 


FACTORIES: 


1600-20 Fields Ave., Columbus, Ohio; 
1742 Yosemite Avenue, Son Francisco 24, Colif. 





Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 
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Look At Alabama! 


Are you considering the establishment of a new plant? 


Look At Alabama! | 


Will you require an adequate source of intelligent labor? 


Look At Alabama! | \ 


Are cheap, high-quality fuel (coal, gas, oil) and a dependable 
source of electric power important factors in your operation? 


Look At Alabama! | 


Will you need an unlimited supply of relatively pure water? 


Look At Alabama! | 


Are plentiful rail, air, water and highway transportation 
facilities and market accessibility important considerations? 


Look At Alabama! [ 


Do you require a year ‘round good seaport for export or 


import? 
Look At Alabama! A 


Would a pleasant, temperate climate help lower construction, 
production and maintenance costs? 


Look At Alabama! 


Many industries (steel, aluminum, paper, gypsum, 
chemical, textile, rubber, electrical and others) have 
established plants in Alabama after careful considera- 
tion of advantages offered. Others have built service 
and distribution facilities here. It was our pleasure to 
collaborate with many of them, at their request, in the 
preparation of economic surveys covering specific loca- 
tions in Alabama. This service is offered you. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


ALABAMA POWER CoO. 





Birmingham, Ala. 
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South's Progress Will Continue in 1955—Review and Outlook 
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THE CRYSTAL BALL 


Has it a place in business? 


News stories have appeared from time 
to time business 


consult 


about 
who 


important 
executives regularly 
astrologers. 

Whatever your opinion of astrology, 
it should not too adversely color your 
feeling about these particular execu- 
tives. For, in turning to astrology, they 
are underlining and emphasizing the 
importance of anticipating the future, 
of reading it with the most reliable 


that forecasting the future requires 
considerably more than looking into a 
crystal ball—it involves compiling and 
analyzing a vast complex of indices, in- 
cluding some as difficult of analysis as 
the political. 

Nevertheless, until these are compiled 
and analyzed, decisions ranging from 
the purchase of raw materials, plant 
expansion or contraction, to where and 
how to advertise cannot be made as 


means available. soundly as such decisions should be 


Indeed, this is a regular practice of the made or with the same degree of 


most successful businesses today—-not potential success. 
consulting astrologers, but reading the 


future with 


or busi- 
that cannot benefit from 
a careful and scientific attempt to eval- 
uate the future. For this particular 
service, you will find a number of ex- 
cellent management consulting firms 


There is virtually no business 
the most reliable means ness activity 


available 





For the vital activity of prognostica- 


tion, an increasing number of business- 
es are turning to competent manage- 


ment consulting firms. The reason is to call upon. 


BRUCE PAYNE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


S2 Peachtree Read N.E Atlanta 5, Ga. © Cherokee 8500 


York © Westport Comm. @ Rio de Janeiro @® Montreal 


BUSINESS SURVEYS AND MANAGEMENT AUDITS e ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING-——-PERSONNEL AND LABOR RELATIONS 
MANUFACTURING METHODS « SALES MANAGEMENT 7 


MANAGEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS 


MANAGEMENT CONTRO * OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
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Outlook Good for 1955 


At the beginning of 1955, nearly all business forecasts 
are relatively rosy. 

The consensus seems to be that 1955 will top 1954 in 
Business Volume and Gross National Product, and will be 
second only to 1953 as the most prosperous year in United 
States history. 

The year 1954 came to a close with an upward surge 
“ — trend that is expected to carry over into 

In some respects the year just closed was a better one 
than 1953. 

There were declines in Manufacturing as a whole, in 
Steel production and in Automobile output. Unemploy- 
ment averaged considerably more than three million for 
the year—some two million more than the year before. 

On the other hand, Personal Income in 1954 just about 
equaled that of 1953. Electric Power production went up 
over six per cent in 1954. Housing starts were more than 
1,200,000, a slight gain over 1953. And exports of domes- 
gape to foreign countries were up a half billion 

ollars. 


OUTLOOK PROMISING 


As 1954 drew to a close, the last two months saw in- 
dustrial production rising, construction activity holding 
steady at an exceptionally high level, and consumer pur- 
chases increasing. 

Throughout the year, retail sales and consumer services 
maintained a strong undertone. While dollar values of cer- 
tain segments were lower than in 1953, other segments 
were actually higher. This was particularly true in the case 
of personal services. 

Especially bright was the 1954 record of the Construc- 
tion industry. And, with Contract Awards running high 
for the latter months of the year, extension of this highly 
Prosperous activity into 1955 is practically assured. 


SECURITY MARKETS BOOM 


As if to clinch assurance of a good year in 1955, the 
Security Markets continue to maintain a buoyant aspect, 
with stock prices registering new highs with almost every 
session of trading. 

Reflecting as it does the opinion of seasoned investors 
in the future prosperity of industry, the Stock Market is 
a barometer that except for a few occasions has antici- 
pated the general trend of business activity. 


PRUDENCE INDICATED 


In the midst of prevailing optimism, there is also a note 
of prudence that will be found to temper most forecasts. 

This prudent note is based upon the experience that 
recession rarely occurs when anticipated, but has a habit 
of popping upon the scene unexpectedly when excessive 
optimism is allowed to spill over into riotous speculation. 
While this type of speculation definitely is not now in 
evidence, too much of the revived slogan, "A New Era,” 
might work toward some such unfortunate climax. 
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REPORTS OF INTEREST 


Corporate net working capital continued to increase 
during the third quarter of 1954 and at the end of Sep- 
tember amounted to a record $95.3 billion according to 
the latest quarterly estimates made public by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. During the three months 
July through September, working capital increased by $1.1! 
billion, compared with a $1.3 billion increase during the 
preceding quarter. The growth during the third quarter 
reflected an expansion in current assets of $4.3 billion, 
offset in part by a $3.2 billion increase in current liabilities. 


At the end of September, corporations held $30.1 bil- 
lion of cash and $18.6 billion of U. S. Government se- 
curities, increases during the quarter of $1.2 billion and 
$1.8 billion, respectively. Corporate liquidity, as meas- 
ured by the ratio of these two forms of liquid funds to 
current liabilities, improved somewhat during the quarter 
and at the end of September amounted to 55 per cent, 
the highest rate since mid-1952. 


Continued improvement in the job situation was re- 
flected in employers’ labor turnover reports to the U. S. 
Department of Labor for November 1954, Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell announced. Expanding automobile 
production was the dominant factor for the second month, 
but improvements were also recorded in other metal and 
metal products industry groups. 


Construction activity showed the slight decline that is 
usual in October, but the $3.5 billion total for new work 
put in place set a record for the month, according to pre- 
liminary estimates prepared jointly by the U. S. Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor. October volume was 3 
per cent under the September figure, and exceeded Oc- 
tobr 1953 by 8 per cent. 


Nonfarm housing starts totaled 103,000 in November, 
setting a new record high for the month, according to pre- 
liminary estimates of the U. S. Department of Labor. The 
number of new dwelling units put under construction was 
26 per cent above the November 1953 figure and repre- 
sented an unusually small decline (3 per cent) from the 
previous month. Housing starts usually drop from 10 to |5 
per cent between October and November. 


Totai loans at banks in leading cities increased sub- 
stantially during November and early December, accord- 
ing to al Reserve Board. Agricultural loans rose as 
banks purchased Commodity Credit Corporation partici- 
pation certificates. Business loans increased by more than 
400 million dollars compared with some decline in the 
same period last year. Bank holdings of United States Gov- 
ernment securities declined somewhat following substantial 
purchases in recent months. 


Free reserves of all member banks averaged close to 
500 million dollars during the last half of November and 
the early part of December, somewhat below earlier pre- 
vailing levels. Seasonal currency outflows and increases in 
Treasury deposits at the Reserve Banks absorbed a larger 
volume of reserves than were supplied through Federal 


Reserve purchases of Government securities. 
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Va. 


W. Va. 


South 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS VOLUME 


Business Volume by States ($ Million) 


First 10 mos. of 1954 with gain (or loss) over first 10 mos. of 1953 
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NATIONAL BUSINESS VOLUME 


Business Volume by Regions ($ Million) 
First 10 mos. of 1954 with gain (or loss) over first 10 mos. of 1953 


Con- Manu- Whole- Re- Serv- Bust 

Farm- Min- struc- factur- Utili- Fi- sale tail 2 ness 
mg ing tion ing ties nance Trade Trade Trade Volume 

New Eng. $ 614 $ 40 $ 1,702 $ 14,363 $ 1,563 $ 2,074 $ 8,239 $ 9,608 $ 1,635 $ 39,838 
nf, even +9% — 10% even even —_ vont +4° —4% 

Mid. Ati. 1,693 747 6,048 48,989 7,023 8,08! 53,998 27,788 7,647 162,014 
; 7% —247, +14%, —sy, adi, +2% even ;@ +-4° —z% 

E. N. Cen. 5,175 727 6,216 62,275 6,139 5,425 41,929 30,501 6,047 164,434 
ey” 0% +7%, —12%, —5%, +45, +1% —I9 + 10% —4%, 

’ W. N. Cen. 6,559 843 2,527 15,577 2,929 2,327 20,152 13,009 2,131 66,054 
+1% Yay A + 11% —F%/, —5% +49 —I% 2° even 2% 














S. Atl. 3,037 792 4,450 20,58! 3,569 3,011 17,936 17,656 2,837 73,869 


even -16° —I% —b%, a. +-5° +2%, even +1%, even 





E. 8S. Cen. 1590 559 1,915 8,340 1,420 1,027 8,158 7,236 1,147 31,392 


8% 8° +12%, —7% —-2% +6° +1% ven even —1% 











W. S. Cen. 2,737 4,051 3,228 13,204 2,805 2,023 12,639 12,687 2,102 55,476 


even 2% +5° —4° 3% +5 +-\° 2° even 1% 









Mount. 1,475 1,18! 1171 3,294 1,209 695 4,342 4,900 832 19,099 
10% ¢%, +1% -7%y —5%, +6' +2%, +2° —2%. 

Pacif. 2,712 1,049 3,610 19,936 3,235 2,920 16,956 14,885 3,609 68,912 
5° even + 3° — 3% +; even 4 ? +35 A 

UC. Ss. 25,592 9,989 30,867 206,569 29,892 27,583 184,349 138,270 27,987 681,088 
19 6%, +7¥ 9°/, 4° +3 + tt4 2% 











(Continued on next page) 
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PHYSICAL VOLUME 
OF 


ALL GOODS AND SERVICES TURNED OUT BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


MEASURED IN 1947 49 DOLLARS 


Regional Indicators 


Continued from page 9) 


Farm Marketings ($ Mil.) Construction ($ Mil.) 
Sep Aug Sep. Aug. 
ies v8 ia 1955 1954 
South $1,278 $1,369 South $t,tt2 $1,154 
Other States 2,247 2,015 Other States $2,389 $2,463 
United States 3,525 3,384 United States $3,501 $3,617 


Mineral Output ($ Mil.) Manufacturing ($ Mil.) 


Sep Aug Sep. Aug. Sep. 
1954 1954 953 1954 1954 1953 
South $ 537 $ 544 South $ 4,672 $ 4.654 $ 4,755 
Other States $ 435 $ 436 Other States $15,947 $15,971 $17,038 
United States $ 972 $ 980 United States $20,619 $20,625 $21,793 


National Indicators 


Latest Previous Year Latest Previous Year 

Month Month Ago Month Month Ago 
Personal income (§ Bil.) $ 285.9 $ 2866 $ 287.8 Ave. Weekly Hours (Mfg.} 40.1 39.9 40.3 
Ave. Weakly Earnings (Mfg.} $ 72.98 $ 72.22 $ 72.14 Carloadings 3,629 2,711 4,024 
Consumer Credit ($ Mil.) $ 28.975 $ 28.856 $ 28,600 Consumer Prices ('47-'49-— 100} 1145 14.7 118.4 
All Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 77,475 $ 77,790 §$ 81,805 Retail Prices ('35-'39-—100) 207.6 208.2 210.0 
Mfg. Inventories ($ Mil.) $43,773 $ 43.668 $ 47,044 Wholesale Prices ('47-'49-—-100} 109.8 109.7 110.2 
Trade Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 33,702 $ 34122 § 34,76! Construction Costs ('47-'49-—100) 123.1 «122.7 «(122.5 
Bank Debits ($ Mil.) $152,321 +7899 $149,606 Electriz Output (mil. kw. hrs.) 46,709 45,529 43,820 
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555-ft. 4-in. 
Poy LO) SKO)N MVEA AMEE ertied ur the Burord Dam Project 
PENSTOCK for Buford Dam Project 


Above: One of the 27-ft. sections 


\ ke Vv project tor the control of the Apal: ihicola River system 

the Buford Dam Project is now under construction on the Chattahoochee 

tiver, 35 miles northeast of Atlanta, Georgia. Chicago Bridge & [ron 

Company supphed two 22-ft. diam. by 216-ft. 8-in. penstocks and one 

10-ft. diam. by 122-ft. penstock for use in three tunnels connecting the 
forebay and tailrace at the Dam. 


Steel for the penstocks was fabricated at our Birmingham plant 
shipped to the Buford Dam site and assembled in 27 ft. seetions by 
one of CB&l’s experienced erection crews. All longitudinal and girth 
seains for the built-up sections were welded with an automatic weld- 
ing machine while the stiffener angles and tunnel girth seams were 
manually welded 


The Buford Dam penstocks are typical of the heavy welded stee! 
plate work Chicago Bridge & Iron Company is equipped to do, We 
have complete facilities at all four plants for designing, fabricating 
and erecting structures for a wide range of services. When planning 
welded steel plate structures of any sort, be sure to write our nearest 
office for information, estimates or quotations. 


CHICAGO —— & IRON COMPANY 


PLANTS IN BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY AND GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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NEW ARD EXPANDING PLANTS 





COMPILED FROM REPORTS PUBLISHED IN THE DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


ALABAMA 


ABBEVILLE—Pepperell| Mfg Co 
ville, let contract to Batson-Cook Co 
Point, Ga. at $94,000 for textile plant 

ANNISTON Alabama Power Co 
$200,000 headquarters building 

ATMORE Citizens Steering Committee 
c/o Dr. W. R. Holley, general chairman 
ate $150,000 addition for Vanity Fair Mills 


BIRMINGHAM -—— Howard Cleaners, 907 
Third Ave., N., let contract to F. R. Hoar 
& Son, Birmingham, for new building, 68th 
yin N. & ist Ave. Pembieton & Mims 
Arch 

BLOUNTSVILLE Town of Blountsville 
let contract to G. W. Hallmark Constr. Co 
Birmingham, at $103,275 for factory building 
ris J. Lide. Birmingham, Archt 

CALERA -—— Stockbridge Stone Co., 2019 
Sixth Ave. N. Birmingham, let contract to 
Hunter & Underwood Birmingham, for $80 
000 slag plant. 

CULLMAN 
eepment Corp plans 

= approx. cost $125.000 to be 

arshall Durbin Co.. Birmingham 

FAIRFAX-—-West Point Mfg. Co., c/o G 
N. Davidson, Purchasing Agent, West Point 
Ga., let contract to Batson-Cook Co., West 
Point, Ga., for manufacturing pliant. Robert 
& Co., Atlanta Archts 

FAYETTE—Town of Fayette let 
to Renfroe Constr. Co., Fayette 
for factory building. Martin J 
mingham, Archt 

GUIN-— Minnesota 
Paul, Minn 
plant. 

HUNTSVILLEP. R. Maliory Co 
apolis, Ind., let contract to Daniel 
Co. of Alabama, Inc., Birmingham 
ufacturing plant 

JASPER-A.C.S. Chevrolet Co 
ceived bids for automobile 
ing. Morris A. Hall, 120 
lanta, Archt 

MONTGOMERY 
plans addition to 

WETUMPKA Mac Freeman, Jr.. presi 
dent, Chamber of Commerce, plans $200.00 
garment plant on Wetumpka-Rockford High 
way; to manufacture rts 


Abbe- 


West 


plans 


Cullman Co. Industrial 


boller 


De- 
processing 
leased by 


Ga 
contract 
at $100,077 
Lide, Bir 


Mining & Mfg. Co., St 
plans $2,000,000 manufacturing 


Indian- 
Constr 
for man 


Jasper, re 
room build 
N.E At 


show 


Fifth St 


Hazel At 
piant 


as Giass Co 


sport st 


FLORIDA 
HIALEAH Max 


received bids for 
tion 

PALATKA Hudson 
received bids for 


Bauer m0 W 
meat packing 


23rd St 
pliant addi 
Pulp & Paper 
storage building 

PENSACOLA—-Gulf Power Co. 8 N. Pala 
fox St.. plans $500,000 office building 

VIRGINIA KEY (Dade Co.)-Marine Ex 
hibition Corp., received bids for Aquariun 
Bidg.. & Entrance Bidg.. Steward & Skinner 
223 S.E. ist St Miam Archts. John | 
Petersen & Frank H. Shuflin. 206 Roper 
Bldg Miam \ss0r Archt 


GEORGIA 


ant 


orp 


ATLANTA At 
tract to Strother-Berge 
warehouse, Vincent A 

W.. Archt 

BAXLEY Apr 
vived bid fron Ed 
Co Jesup, Ga ut $1 
ing pliant 

MACON Orkin Exterminator 
Poplar St.. received bid from A. R. Briggs 
at 348.000 for office bullding. Hall & Fergu 
son. Bankers Ins. Bldg., Archts 


Stee ( et con 
. for addition to 
565 Plum St 


Daley 


Im re 
Powers Contracting 
+ Gx manufactur 


ng Industries 


Co wo 


SAVANNAH-—-Roger Wood Ay Mey re- 
ceived bid from Artley Co., 502 E. Bay St., 
at $125,718 for meat processing plant. Ben 
P. Ritzert, Archt 


KENTUCKY 


ERLANGER (Covington) — Covington In- 
dependent Warehouse, Boyd Elliott, Pres., 
to build $150,000 warehouse in spring. 


LOUISIANA 


- Southern Bell Telephone 
1215 Prytania St., New Or- 
leans, let contract to R. P. Farnsworth & 
Co nec., 1515 S. Salcedo St., New Orleans, 
for new dial office ary Warren-Knight 
& Davis, Protective Life Bidg., Birmingham, 
Archt 
GONZALES 
900 from E. A 


CHALMETTE 
& Telegraph Co., 


Town received bid of $149,- 
Tharpe & Co., 3304 Youree 
Drive, Shreveport, La., for new pants fac 
tory for The Milford Square Pants Co. of 
Quakertown, Pa. E. F. Harris, 720 Murray 
St., Alexandria, La., Archt. 

LAFAYETTE City of Lafayette received 
bids for steam generating station. 

PONCHATOU LA— Town received bid from 
Union Constr. Co., Box 3066, Sta. D, New 
Orieans, at $91,448 for Valmy Garment fac- 
tory building; from Thurman Electric Co., 
Brookhaven, Miss., for electric work. $14,- 
341; Stafford Furniture Co.. Hammond, La., 
for air conditioning and heating, $17,143. 
Patrick M. Allison & Assocs., 315 St. Charles 
St New Orleans, Archts.-Engrs 

SHREVEPORT Kansas City Southern 
Lines received bids for air conditioned of- 
fice building on Bianchard Road, N.W. of 
Shreveport Nelld-Somdal Associates, 960 
Jordan St., Archts 


MARYLAND 


International Electronics 
3973 Lankershim Bivd., 
North Hollywood, Calif., purchased 46 acres 
on Route SD) for future expansion 

BALTIMORE 2 & O R., Baltimore & 
plans $120,000 addition 


ANNAPOLIS 
Engineering, Ine 


Charles Sts 





New and Expandiag Plants 
Reported in December 1954 
74 
Total for 1954 
1325 
Total for 1953 
1931 











BALTIMORE 
Light & Power 
S23 (ue 
netta ve 
BALTIMORE 
O'Donnell & Ne 
‘onsolidated | 
Franklin St 
turing plar ut 4720 
Moulton. 112 ik 

BALTIMORE La 


nsolidated Gas, Fl 
Lexington Bidg 
extension at 3215 


ectri 
pian 
sub-stat An 
‘rown Cork & Seal Co 
wkirk Sts.. let contract to 
neering Co Inc., 2 FE 
it $800,000 for manufac- 
Boston St. Harry H 
Drive, Catonsville, Archt 
rd Baltimore Press, 1601 
disor ghway et contract to Consoli- 
dat ed Ene net Inc., 20 E. Franklin 
St Balt 2 r building addition. Fried- 
man. Alschuler & Sincere Chicago, Archts 
BALTIMORE Sidney Rosen let contract 
to Ira C Inc., 412 Delaware Ave 
Z 4. at manufacturing building at 
4130-32 


‘ing Co 


tigger 





GALVANIZING 


Prompt Delivery © Zinc and Cadmium Plating 


METALPLATE CO. wo Ne fat St 


Phone: 


59-5401 





rmingham, Ala. 


BALTIMORE — Weber Storage Co., Inc., 
9219 Harford Road, received bids for office 
and storage addition. F. L. Moehle, 2514 N 
Charies St., Baltimore 18, Archt. 

GLEN BURNIE — Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., Board of Directors, Balti- 
more, plan new building. 

UNION BRIDGE Lehigh Portland Ce 
ment Co., Jog. S. Young, president, Allen- 
town, Pa., plans $15,000,000 expansion pro- 
gram 


MISSISSIPPI 


MISSISSIPPI—Pontiac-Eastern Corp.. sub- 
sidiary of Pontiac Refining Corp. of Corpus 
Christi, plans 12,000 barrel-a-day oi! refinery 
to cost approximately $10,000,000. 

GRENADA — McQuay, Inc., received bids 
for plant building. John L. Turner & Assocs., 
Archts. 

HOUSTON—Harry J. Vickery, Chairman 
of Chickasaw Development Foundation, and 
W. R. Jackson of Chattanooga, pres. of sev- 
eral furniture manufacturing concerns, plan 
$250,000 furniture plant, to be known as 
Jackson Manufacturing Co., Inc 

JACKSON—Kolb’'s Cleaners received bid of 
$27,245 from Wise Construction Co. for 
branch-drive-in building at N. State and 
Mitchell Sts., N. W. Overstreet and Assocs., 
201 North Lamar, Archts.-~Engrs 

LOUISVILLE...Board of Alderman award- 
ed following contracts for construction of 
Factory Bidg. for National Pants Co., Frank 
Kincannon, x 437, Tupelo, Miss., Archt 

General Mason Contract Roberds 
Constr, Co., Box 947, Corinth, Miss., at $27.- 
4128 

Steel Contract — pies hell Engr. Co., Co- 
jumbus, Miss., at $46,2 

Electrical Contract— 1 F. Barnett Electr 
cal Co., Philadelphia, Miss., at $11,520 

Heating & Cooling Contract—-Kieban Ener 
Co., Starkville, Miss., at $27,900 

Plambing Contract—Parker Bros 
ville, Miss., at $5,000 

Automatic Sprinkler System 
Crawford Sprinkler Co 
$3,387 

MERIDIAN — Kroehler Mfg. Co 
ville, Iil.. D. L. Kroehler, president 
new lumber mill to cost between $1 
and $2,000,000, 

PASCAGOULA~—-City and Board of Super 
visors of Jackson County let contracts as f{ 
lows for new building for Pascagoula 
Co. plant 

Gneral Contract 
Columbus, Miss., 


Louis 


Contract— 
East Point, Ga., at 
Napier 

plans 
500) O08 


‘ 
veneer 


Mitchell Engr. Co 
$209,000. Electrical Con 
tract——Thurman Elec Co., Brookhaven 
Miss., $25,690. Sprinkler System Contract 
LaDew Sprinkler Co.. Hammond, La., $24 


RIPLEY 
tion plans 
Starkville 


Inc 


Tippah Electric 
building 
Archts 


Power 
Johnston 


Associa 
& J 


nes 


MISSOURI 


CLINTON Kansas City 
Co. plans 800,000 kw 
cost $125,000,000 

KANSAS CITY Westinghouse Elecir 
Corp. plans jet engine research and develop 
ment facilities at Kansas City plant. W. W 
Smith, Mgr. Westinghouse Aviation 
Turbine Division, said program will 
$12,500,000 

ST. LOUIS 
of General 
let 


Power & Lig 
generating plant 


Gas 


cost 


Chevrolet St 
Motors Corp 
contract to J. § 


Louls Divisior 
3809 Union Ave 
Alberici Constr. Co 
155) Irving Ave.. for foundations only for 
auto plant at 34065 Natural Bridge. Albert 
Kahn Associates. 345 New Center Bidg., De- 
troit, Mich... Archts. & Engrs 

ST. LOUIS Nies-Kaiser Printing Co 
4123 Gratiot St purchased site for new 
poe on South side Berthold St.. East of 
jampton Ave. Fred S. McNeill, 3320 Lindel! 
Bivd., Archt 
ST. LOUL 
Kissock St., let 
Constr. Co., 1550 
building at 6901 


Purex 6901 Me 
Alberici 


for factory 


Corp.. Ltd 
contract to J. § 
Irving Ave.. 
McKissock St 


NORTH CAROLINA 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Corp., Philadelphia, Pa 
finishing plant 

FRANKLIN-.Buriington Mills 


- Collins & 
plan 


Aikman 
dyeing and 


Corp. let 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





contract to Daniel Constr. Co., Greenville, 
S. C., for seamless hose plant 

GASTONIA — Hinde Dauch Peper Co., 
Sandusky, Ohio, let contract to R. H. Pin- 
nix, Gastonia, for foundations for oe box 
plant. Gibbes & Hill, Inc., New York, Archts 

HENDERSONVILLE — General Electric 
Co. plans multi-million dollar plant near 
Hendersonville, and $100,000 office buiding 
on 6(-acre site 

RALEIGH News & Observer, 
Daniels, General Manager, let contract to 
Strong & Harmon for $550,000 building. Die- 
trick & Knight, Archts 

TARBORO — W. C. Mayo, Jr. & Ben C 
Mayo, 2nd, let contract to Singleton-Embree- 
Reed, Inc., Charlotte, N. C.. for heating. 
ventilation, and air conditioning piping for 
knitting mill. J. E. Sirrine Co., Greenville, 
S. C., Archts.-Engrs 

WINSTON-SALEM—Hanes Hosiery Millis 
Co. let contract to Fowler-Jones Construc- 
tion Co, for 1955 addition to knitting mill 
Lockwood-Greene Engrs., Inc., Spartanburg, 
S. C.. Archts.-Engrs 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON — Station WCSC-TV, 
Charleston, let contract to Quattlebaum 
Elettric Co., Charleston, at $9,974 for heat- 
ing and air conditioning additions to TV 
center. Halsey & Cummings, Charleston, 
Archts. 

GREENVILLE 


Frank 


Piedmont Natural Gas 
Co., Inc., plans $150,000 expansion and im- 
provement program 

GREENVILLE—F. W. Poe 
contract to Potter-Shackelford Constr. Co.,. 
Box 3218, Sta., Greenville, S. C.. for new 
weaving and tollet building 

GREENVILLE—C. F. Sauer Co.. Wash- 
ington, D. C., plans $1,500,000 plant to make 
mayonnaise and spices. 

ROCK HILL-Rockhill Printing & Finish- 
ing Co., Wm. H. Grier, General Manager, to 
rebuild plant destroyed by fire at cost of 
$125,000 

WALTERSBORO.James Dunn Mfg. Co 
received bids in office of Lyles. Bissett, Car- 
lisle & Wolff. 1321 Bull St., Columbia, S. C 
Archts.-Engrs., for manufacturing plant 


Mfg. Co. let 


TENNESSEE 


JACKSON J. C, Edenton received bid 
from F. T. Thayer, Jr.. Memphis, for office 
and warehouse. Parish & Smith, Memphis 
Archt. 

Kroehler Mfg, Co., 
ville, lil., D. L. Kroehler, president, 
$275,000 cotton fibre processing plant 

MEMPHIS Southern Beil phenpone & 
Telegraph Co., Memphis, plans building at 
Frayser & Whitehaven 


TEXAS 

ABILENE--—Merchants Fast 
let contract to C. L. Cooke & Sons, 142 Clyde 
St., at $65,900 for office building on High- 
way 80 East. F. C. Olds Co., 158% Cypress 
St.. Archts.-Engrs 

AMARILLO—Owner, c/o Archts. & Engrs., 
received bid from Sawyer Constr, Co.. Box 
2553, at $123,475 for bowling alley, N. E 
Grand and 22nd Ave. Ed N. Bliss and Arthur 
E. Vaughn, Johnson Bidg., Association 
Archts.-Engrs. 

AMARILLO— Pioneer Natural Gas Co., 418 
Polk St., received bid of $1,599,732 from C. S 
Lambie & Co., Box 1167, for office building 
301 Taylor. Emmett F. & James F. Ritten- 
berry, Fisk M & P Building, Amarillo, 
Archts 

AUSTIN Manufacturing Laboratories, 
Inc, 2216 San Gabriel St., received bid from 
Archie ©. Fitzgerald, Box 101, Austin, at 
$207,000 for commercia! building, 5 miles 
South of San Antonio Highway. Lundgren & 
Maurer. 1003 W. 24th St.. Archt 

BELTON--Texas Rockwool Corp., c/o J. 
B. Kelley, president, Belton Industrial Dis- 
trict, plans insulation manufacturing plant 

BRAZORIA COUNTY-—-Standard Sulphur 
Co., Rosenburg Tex pians $1.°00.000 
Frasch process plant for producing sulphur; 
work to st“rt next spring 

BROWNSVILLE Valley 
Warehouse Co 
Woolridge. Box 1468. Archt 

CENTER—Magnolia Petroleum Co., 1009 
Fannin St., Houston. received bids for new 
facilities and remodeling of office buliding at 
pumping station 

CISCO\.Southwestern Bell Telephone Co 


Naper- 
plans 


Motor Lines 


Refrigerated 
plans new warehouse. A. H 


308 S. Akard St., Dallas, let contract. to 
Albert L. Smith, 1615 Roger Road, Fort 
Worth, for alterations and additions to dial 
building 

CLEBURNE--Lone Star Gas Co. let con- 
tract to McCann Construction Co., 1817 E 
Lancaster St., at $60,000 for warehouse and 
office building. Smith & Warder, 405 Jeffer- 
son, Grand Prairie, Archts 

CORPUS CHRISTL—Central Power & Light 
Co., 120 N. Chaparral St.. let contract to 
Brown & Root, Inc., Box 3, Houston, for Lon 
C. Hill Power Station. Unit 11, substructure 
and superstructure, Job. No, 2366 

DALLAS—Exhibition Bullding Corp, c/o 
Walter W. Ahischlager, 25065 furtle Creek 
Drive. Archt., exhibition building 
Fairmount & Creek Bivd., T-story 
wholesale furniture display building; ap 
prox. cost $1,750,000 

DENISON—Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., 308 S. Akard St., Dallas, let contract to 
Carpenter Brothers, 1335 Plowman, Dallas 
for dial building at Crawford & Myrick Sts 

GALVESTON Southern Beil Telephone 
Co., 38 S. Akard St., Dallas, let contract to 
Natkin & Co. P. O. Box 9374. Houston, for 
air conditioning telephone bullding at 822 
Rosenberg, Galveston 

GARRISON City of Garrison plans im 
provements to electrical distribution end 
water system at cost of $40,000 

HARLINGEN.—W. Edgar Johnston, Har 
lingen, received bid of $15,705 from E. J 
Waitman. Box %, for addition to Johnston 
Canvas Products Factory *’ Lyman Ellis 
Jr.. 110 McClendon Bidg., Archt 

HOUSTON Baldwin Properties, In 
Buffalo Speedway, Houston, received bids for 
office and laboratory building on Bi‘ 
Speedway near Magoobar Bidg. Henr 
Stubee, 3008 Caroline St.. Archt 

HOUSTON Dixie Cone Mig. Co 
Silber Road, received bid from Brown 
struction Co., 5105 Avenue L, at $65,708 [ 
office building and additional warehouse ar 
shop facilities at 1900 Silber Road. Woodrov 
WwW Alexander, 2008 W Alabama Ave 
Archt 

HOUSTON Selig Company received bid 
from Oxco Construction Co., 6603 Myrtle St 

(Continued on page 61) 
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For information about the Trinity industrial District consult your realestate broker or... 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES CORPORATION, 401 Davis Bidg. (Old Republic Bank Bidg.), Dallas, RI-6552 
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os LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 


Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


Self Reliance. Three out of four men in the nation’s 
work force do not belong to labor unions. Only about 
sixteen million of the nation’s sixty-four million work- 
ers are union members 

Since the enactment of the Wagner Act in 1935, the 
right of workers to organize freely has been fully pro- 
tected by law. Yet forty-eight million workers remain 
outside of the ranks of organized labor. 

This statistic has been entirely overlooked in the 
union bosses, arguments against “right to work” laws 
already passed by seventeen states to forbid compulsory 
union membership, and seems to be one unanswerable 
argument among many against compulsory union 
membership. 

The three to one proportion of unorganized workers 
points to the existence of sound reasons for an in- 
dividual to refrain from joining a union. Self-reliance, 
an outstanding characteristic of most Americans un- 
doubtedly is among them, and self-reliance is not an 
objectionable human trait. None who know the story 
of America’s dynamic growth 


nected with the position also ceases for a definite reason. 


Honesty Is Not News. The Senate Banking Com- 
mittee’s report of the Federal Housing Administration 
found that there were excessive profits in 437 projects, 
most of them built in 1950. The total of FHA insured 
mortgages on these 437 projects come to about $590 
million. This represents a scandalously dishonest situa- 
tion. But when you compare this $590 million involved 
in the committee’s cases with total expenses for con- 
struction in that year it is apparent that the construc- 
tion industry as a whole is composed of honest busi- 
ness men. 

In the year 1950, expenditures for all construction 
in the United States totaled $28.4 billion. The $590 
million involved in the committee's cases is 2 per cent 
of that amount. 

Thus, while a few builders were making profits by 
dubious means, honest builders were constructing rec- 
ord numbers of houses, apartments, factories, stores. 
hospitals, schools, churches, in- 





doubt its value. 


Myth. Ore of the favorite 
arguments for the guaranteed 
wage is that workers should be 
paid “just the way manage- 
ment is.’"’ Union officials con- 
sider it shrewd propaganda, 
for it appeals to Americans’ 
sense of fair play. But it does 
not appeal to Americans’ com- 
mon sense 

The fact is that, as a gen- 
eral practice, only a very few 





There is but one source of social 
progress—The independent thought 


and action of individual man. 


stitutions and other buildings. 
They aren't big news be- 

cause they were doing what 

they have always been doing 
building up America. 


Figures Don't Lie, But... 
Good statistics can form a very 
handy report card that will 
show us where the economy 
of the nation has been, where 
it is at present, and, used with 
reason and foresight, where it 
is headed. 








executives at the very top of 
business corporations are compensated on a contract 
basis that even remotely resembles the demand for an 
annual guarantee, 

The great bulk of America’s management team gets 
compensation on a salary basis, as professional per- 
sonnel, but without any guarantee beyond the know!- 
edge that, as an effective and necessary member of 
the team, a man's services contribute importantly to 
the success of the enterprise. However, when these 


services cease for one reason or another the salary con- 


4 


But not so long ago a for- 
mer President suggested that the Government should 
increase the gross national product for the welfare of 
the people by paying out more money. Now, nothing 
is easier than increasing the statistic for the gross na- 
tional product. The Government could readily double 
it by halving the value of the dollars. It could even 
be done without changing the value of the dollar—just 
let every housewife work next door for $40 a week 
while she pays her neighbor $40 a week for doing her 

(Continued on page 16) 
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‘branamiisaions fewer 
by AMERICAN BRIDGE can “take it”! 


Kr STRONGER, weather-worthy transmission towers, you can 
rely on AMERICAN BRIDGE. It is backed by 44 years of 
experience in designing and fabricating transmission towers. 

The ability of these tall sentinels to withstand the extremes 
of wind and ice conditions is proof of good design practice. It 
is this widely recognized and proven ability to “take it” that 
has won for these strong, dependable towers the respect of 
power companies everywhere. 





American Bridge towers are a must for all important high 
voltage lines. For example, you'll find them along the 330,000- 
volt, double circuit Appalachian Electric Power Company 
link of A.G.&E.’s high voltage transmission network. These 
towers are approximately 150-ft. tall and are designed for 
straight line spans of 1700-t. 

American Bridge towers are made to order for every type 
of transmission line service. They are designed for simplified 
erection on level, side-hill, or rocky butte sites. They are engi- 
neered for heavy-duty service under the severest climatic con- 
ditions. For recommendations based on your specific require- 
ments, just write our nearest office. 










ee an 


— 






Designed to carry any load 


—to fit any terrain! 


Incorporating special design features 
such as steel grillage earth anchors 
and variable leg extensions, American 
Bridge towers make possible impor- 
tant savings in time, labor, and mate- 
rial costs. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA 
Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - ATLANTA + BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT - ELMIRA - GARY 
MEMPHIS - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - ROANOKE - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORE 


AMERICAN BRIDGE ¢ 


i tT € D ae a. rn S TE EL 











EXPORTERS - - IMPORTERS 


When shipping through the Port of 
Baltimore, we invite you to use our com- 
plete foreign banking facilities. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


UNION TRUST 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE 


Resources over $170,000,000.00 


Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation . . . Federal Reserve System 











CREOSOTED 


Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 
Cross Ties 
Also Penta- and Salt-Treated Lumber 
Decay and Termite Proof 


Docks for Ocean Vessels 








Plents ot New Orleans; Winafield, Lo.; Lowiswille, Miss.; 
deckson, Tenn. 











LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


(Continued from page 14) 


own housework. The statistic would skyrocket with 
no gain for anybody except the income tax collector. 

Indeed, a good bit of the progress we think we have 
made from looking at the enlargement of the gross 
rational product is just that misleading. The figures 
have distorted our gains in wages, profits, capital in- 
vestment and savings. 


The Federalist Papers. The eighty-five papers 
known collectively as The Federalist by which Alex- 
ander Hamilton, James Madison and John Jay con- 
vinced the opponents of the Constitution when it was 
offered to the states for ratification is difficult to find 
in a library, is practically unknown to our schools and 
colleges and is seldom cited by contemporary states- 
men or scholars. 

As it is the equivalent of a judicial interpretation of 
the Constitution before the courts were established, it 
should be in the library of “every gentleman and 
scholar,”’ every lawyer, every school, and in the col- 
leges and universities it should be a required study. 

The Colonial Press, Inc., Clinton, Massachusetts, has 
undertaken to meet the want of “The Federalist’ by 
publishing an edition down to date which will soon 
appear. 


Sad but True. In the fiscal year ending in June, 
1953, the Treasury’s deficit was $9.4 billion. The fol- 
lowing year it was $3.3 billion. In the current year, 
which ends next June, the excess of spending over reve- 
nue is now estimated at $4.7 billion. Adding to these 
figures the minimum of $3 billion which Mr. Humphrey 
sees for the 1955-56 fiscal year, you get a total deficit 
for the first Eisenhower Administration of something 
more than $20 billion. 

After making due allowance for the fact that a part 
of this is a responsibility of the previous Administra- 
tion, after giving full recognition to the difficulties of 
the task, and after conceding that under others the 
situation would be worse— after doing all these things, 
this is still a sad record. For unfortunately the conse- 
quences of these twenty billions of dollars on the econ- 
omy of the country and the lives of its citizens will not 
be mitigated by the fact that the responsible officials 
can point to extenuating circumstances. 


A Growing Trend. Mergers and rumors of merger 
are making headlines with remarkable frequency. The 
reasons back of these mergers are many, but perhaps 
they may best be epitomized by this statement that 
“In union there is strength.’ Consolidations of indus- 
trial concerns are sometimes necessary for survival. 
They frequently offer the advantage of increased finan- 
cial strength, expansion of product lines, improved 
management and research activities, elimination of 
obsolescent and inefficient plants and of duplicating 
branches and sales organizations. Some are dictated by 
*he opportunity in sick industries to acquire large asset 
values at low cost and through better management to 
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build up earning capacity. Whatever the underlyinz 
reasons, mergers seem to be the order of the day. 


Dixon-Yates. In a letter to Congressman Cole of 
New York, President Eisenhower made this statement 
in disclaiming the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide cheap power for all areas in the coun- 
try: 

“It seems to me that there has been a very great 
deal of talk and argument——much of it partisan——about 
issues that are really clear and simple. No one in this 
Administration has any intention of destroying or dam- 
aging TVA or of diminishing its effectiveness in any 
way, but this is not the same thing as fastening on the 
federal government a continuing and never-ending re- 
sponsibility which I frankly do not believe is logical 
nor, in the long run, in the best interests of the coun- 
try.” 

In this statement, the President recognizes that the 
controversy over the Dixon-Yates contract is essentially 
the conflict between those who favor public ownership 
of power facilities and the advocates of privately- 
owned power systems. Mr. Eisenhower stated it an- 
other way in his speech at McNary Dam in Oregon, 
last month: 

“It is not a Federal responsibility to try to supply 
all the power needs of our people. The Federal Gov- 
ernment should no more attempt to do so than it should 
assume responsibility for supplying all their drinking 
water, their food, their housing and their transporta- 
tion.” 

Despite the vigor of the attacks on the Dixon-Yates 
contract and the employment of the most extravagant 
language in criticism, the plan whereby AEC is to buy 
privately-produced power in the Tennessee area is not 
without precedent. The previous Administration made 
a similar arrangement with 15 utility companies, who 
then formed the Ohio Valley Electric Corporation to 
furnish power to AEC installations in that area. 
Barron’s of November 1 sets the dispute in proper 
perspective with this statement: 

“The sound and fury now raging over the so-called 
Dixon-Yates contract may well puzzle the future his- 
torian of American business. For what the contract 
involves is nothing more sinister than an offer of two 
private utilities, Middle South and Southern Co., to sell 
a large amount of electricity to the Atomic Energy 
Commission, in lieu of the Government's building new 
generating capacity with taxpayers’ money. Offhand 
such an offer would seem to be perfectly natural in a 
free enterprise economy, and one to be particularly 
welcomed at the present time when the Treasury is 
seeking to retrench.” 

And The Wall Street Journal sums up the conflict 
of the opposing philosophies in these words: 

“The issue, then, is not whether a private monopoly 
shall replace a Federal one. It is whether the socializa- 
tion of power, already far advanced, shall be completed 
or whether private enterprise shall be permitted any 
place at all.” 
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Provides the last 
word in property 
control . 


@ American retrospective appraisals 
establish unit property records 
with individual costs, deprecia- 


tion reserves and provisions — 





Kept up to date, they are the 
last word in property control. 
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The answer to all your roofing maintenance problems is in 
Ruberoid’s Built-Up Roofing Specification Book. There's a 
complete specification with detail drawings, like the one 
above, to meet every condition—Smooth Surfaced Asbestos, 
Coal Tar Pitch or Special Bitumen with gravel or «lag sur 
facing, and smooth or gravel-and-slag surfaced asphalt, 

Because Ruberoid makes every type of built-up roof, Rub 
eroid reofers are not prejudiced in favor of any one type. 
Because Ruberoid has been a leader in the field for 60 years, 
you can depend on the right materials and the right «pecifica- 
tion through Ruberoid Approved Roofers, 


Give your roof a checkup new, and write for Ruberoid’« 
free Built-l p Roofing Specification Book. The Ruberoid Co., 400 
Fijth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


The RUBEROID co. 
ASPHALT AND ASBESTOS BUILDING MATERIALS 
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Where can | find an inexpensive, light, fireproof, completely ventilated flooring? 


BORDEN ALL/WELD floor grating in this installation furnishes ail the above 
features — PLUS — it is self-cleaning and Borden All/Weld floor grating is solidly 


welded without cracks or 


Write for complete 
information on BORDEN 
All/Weld, Pressure Locked, and Riveted Floor 
Gratings in this FREE 8-page catalog 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


615 GREEN LANE Elizabeth 2-6410 
SOUTHERN PLANT—LEEDS, ALA 


ELIZABETH, N. J 


— MAIN PLANT—UNION, N. J 


BORDEN METAi PRODUCTS CO. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me BORDEN Catalog #AT254 


COMPANY NAME 


ST. AND NO 


CITY AND STATE 





“W bat Enriches the South Esriches the Nation” 














Free Enterprise 


During the crop year of 1946-47 Florida citrus 
growers produced what was then a bumper crop of 
more than fifty three million boxes of oranges. The 
following year fifty eight million were grown. In both 
years many growers lost money because perishable 
oranges glutted the market and drove prices down. 
As a result there was a demand by citrus farmers for 
a federal price support program. 

During the year of 1953-54 Florida growers har- 
vested the equivalent of seventy two million boxes of 
oranges, and this year’s crop is expected to exceed 
eighty million boxes. However no difficulty in market- 
ing the crop was experienced last year and none is 
anticipated for the current year. Now Florida orange 
growers are prosperous and there is no outcry from 
them for Federal price support. 

The contrast between these two pictures, just a few 
years apart, clearly shows the revolution that has 
occurred in the marketing and distribution methods 
of a highly perishable annual farm crop. It should 
prove to be an instructive lesson to Washington politi- 
cians and free wheeling economists. 

Prior to 1946 orange growers were caught in the age- 
old vise that grips every producer of seasonable and 
perishable products. If the weather was good to the 
orchards a big crop was dumped on the market to be 
sold in a short space of time and the growers were hit 
by falling prices. If the weather was bad, or if there 
was an infestation of any kind, orange prices would 
shoot upwards. But then unfortunately most growers 
had very few oranges to sell. 
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After 1948 the practice of concentrating the juice 
and freezing it, which had been done for several years 
on a small svale, became widespread. This provided 
a year-round market for the seasonal product. The 
development of new processes and a new distribution 
system revolutionized the whole citrus fruit industry. 

The orange growers’ business was saved not by 
Federal planning or Federal handouts but by scientific 
ingenuity and by the initiative of growers, processors 
and merchandisers. And the benefits of it are not 
limited to those in the business. Breakfast orange juice 
is no longer a seasonal specialty. 

This suggests the real way to tackle the nation’s 
farm problems. Over the past half-century agriculture 
has made tremendous strides in production methods; 
crops are now grown on land that would once have had 
to lie fallow and the yields per acre of all the land 
has been multiplied many fold. But this new produc- 
tion has been a mixed blessing because taere has been 
less progress in the use and marketing of farm crops. 

What can be done to change and rebuild the markets 
for other crops, there is no way of knowing. But a few 
years ago no one could foresee either what would rescue 
the orange growers. 

It is certain, though, that if the government had 
been buying up all the surplus oranges, the citrus 
producers would have had production and marketing 
controls and all the other bureaucratic paraphernalia 
for perpetuating problems. And there would not have 
been the spur to initiative which has built up this new 
frozen concentrate industry. 





Income Depends Upon Investment 


by Caldwell R. Waiker 


Editor, Bluebook of Southern Progress 


Which of the 48 states enjoys the highest per capita 
investment in enterprise plant and equipment? 

Is it New York by reason of its great diversity? Or 
Pennsylvania by reason of its enormous iron and steel 
capacity? Or Ohio with its superiority in rubber and 
machinery production? Or Michigan because of its 
leadership in transportation equipment? 

Wrong—it is none of these. 

The answer is Wyoming, with mining, utilities and 
consumer commerce constituting the bulk of invest- 
ment 

This is one of the interestirg results of research being 
currently pursued in preparation for the 1955 Blue 
Book of Southern Progress. 

The Blue Book, in its forthcoming edition, hopes to 
branch out somewhat from the strict regional formula 
traditionally observed. 

Plans are being mapped to compare Southern states 
with states of other regions, and the South as a region 
with other parts of the United States. 

Right now, having injected the foregoing question, it 
may be of interest to examine more fully the circum- 
stances that surround the somewhat surprising answer 


PLANT-EQUIPMENT DEFINED 

At the outset it should be understood that Plant and 
Equipment does not by any means embrace all elements 
of Capital Investment. The term encompasses only the 
items of Real Estate, Buildings and Mechanical Equip- 
ment necessary for prosecuting the purpose of any 
respective enterprise. 

In addition to these items, there are, of course, such 
important items as Inventories, Accounts, Reserves, 
and other Intangibles, which taken together usually 
amount to considerably greater dollar value than the 
physical assets involved in Plant and Equipment. 

As an illustration it may be noted that in Manufac- 
turing enterprise as a whole Plant and Equipment 
amounts to about 35 per cent of total investment. In 
the case of Trade, the ratio will run substantially less 

not more than 20 per cent. In Farming, Mining, 
Utilities, and Finance-—-Real Estate Plant values run 
high, but nevertheless are accompanied by heavy in- 
in other items of capitalization. 

So when viewing the panorama of rank in Plant in- 
vestment among the various states and regions, it must 
be borne in mind that the scene might be somewhat 
different if total investment were brought into per- 


vestment 


spective 
Plant Investment, nevertheless, holds special signifi- 
cance for the community in which it is located. 


PLANT INVESTMENT CREATES INCOME 

Plant and Equipment is usually a permanent com- 
munity asset. Its existence more or less guarantees 
income, not only to the investors who have staked thei: 
capital on the enterprise, but also to countless numbers 
who find employment therein. 
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This is a point frequently overlooked by those who 
press for repression of profit incentives. When such in- 
centives are curtailed, investment potential is certain 
to be proportionately curtailed, and this curtailment 
may react with far greater harm to other individuals 
in the community than the actual suppliers of capital. 

A noteworthy statistic supporting this fact is to be 
found in the relationship between Per Capita Plant- 
Equipment and Per Capita Income. 

The record shown in the table accompanying this 
article indicates clearly that high per capita investment 
in plant and equipment inevitably results in high per 
capita income, even though the two may not always 
run in direct proportion to each other. 


FARM PLANT COSTS RUN HIGH 

Another surprising result of this research is the rela- 
tive greatness of Farm plant costs in comparison with 
other forms of enterprise. Total investment in farm 
lands, buildings and machinery in the United States 
amounts to $75 billion. Investment in Manufacturing 
plant totals $66 billion. Utilities also run high, with 
plant investment of $75 billion practically the same 
as that of Farms. 

Due largely to this high rating of Farms, Nebraska 
and Kansas hold second and third place, respectively, 
in per capita plant investment. 

Investment per person in Farm plant which averages 
$471 for the United States, stands at $2,049 in Ne- 
braska and $1,650 in Kansas. 


HEAVY CAPITAL IN CENTRAL & EAST 

The accompanying table will answer most other de- 
tailed questions better than further analysis, but one 
thing should be noted before general discussion is 
closed: 

Leadership in per capita investment is by no means 
the same as leadership in total dollar investment. 

When it comes to total dollar investment, rank will 
be found to run very much as would be expected- 
with possibly two exceptions. 

It may come as a surprise to some that California 
ranks second, and Texas fourth, in total dollar amount 
of plant and equipment investment. 

New York is first; California second; Illinois third; 
Texas fourth; Pennsylvania fifth; Ohio sixth; Michi- 
gan seventh; Indiana eighth; New Jersey ninth; Iowa 
tenth. 

In the South, Missouri is eleventh (in the Nation); 
North Carolina is sixteenth; Virginia is seventeenth; 
Louisiana is eighteenth; Oklahoma is nineteenth; Ten- 
nessee is twentieth; Georgia is twenty-second; Ken- 
tucky is twenty-fourth; Florida is twenty-fifth; Mary- 
land is twenty-sixth; Alabama is twenty-seventh; West 
Virginia is thirtieth; South Carolina is thirty-second; 
Arkansas is thirty-third, and Mississippi is thirty- 
fourth. 

This still leaves 14 states below any in the South. 
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Data of Plant Investment 
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1955 Opens on Optimistic Note For 


Business and Securities Markets 


The widely advertised 1954 recession 


failed to develop and the prophets of gloom 


have been silenced. 


By Robert S. Byfield 


Financial Editor 
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vinced that there was much biased think- 
ing on the subject of the depression or 
recession widely scheduled for 1954. We 
reasoned that there were powerful ideo- 
factors at work which investors 
We had frequently re- 
millions of Communists in 
both sides of the 
Iron Curtain who as a matter of dogma 


logical 
needed to ignore 
ferred to the 
various countries on 
felt that the collapse of capitalism was 
nevitable. They think a slump, or a dip, 
period of hesitation in our 
business activity is not a normal adjust- 
ment but unmistakable that 
mortis was finally 


or even a 


evidence 
rigor long expected 
setting in, 

Few Americans realized the great 
strength of the appmratus by which this 
of Marxist doctrine is dif- 
fused throughout the world, Among the 
prime objectives in the psychological 
warfare of the Kremlin against capital- 
ism is the stimulation of any 
which may develop 
in this purpose 
sparked by 
complishments, 
and continually 
ture 


component 


ordinary 
To assist 
the propaganda machine 
belittles our 
impugns our motives 
doubt on our fu- 
We do not mean to imply that any 
ibroad who predicted a_ serious 
slump in the United States last year was 
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the American type of capitalism 
such the Socialist 
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this before in 
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A prominent Australian 
Professor Colin Clark, attained consid- 
erable publicity about a year ago when 
he stated the case for a 194 slump. In 
two articles in The Manchester Guard- 
ian Weekly in November 1953 he equated 


recession 


Moscow 


ac- 
casts 
one 


1 Communist, 
Nevertheless 


envy 
Among 
thinkers 
have 
free competitive econo- 
our own. We have said 
this column and we 


people are 


any 


Say 


economist, 


1954 with 1930 insofar as the United 
States was concerned. Many professional 
economists and other observers hastened 
to climb on the Clark bandwagon but 
others stoutly refused to do so and their 
faith in the American economy has 
since been justified. Today the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average has not only 
achieved a new high for all time, but is 
more than 100 points higher than the 
1953 peak of 293.79. 


Most of those who were wearing blue 
glasses a year ago have exchanged them 
for rose colored ones. Oddly enough, in 
terms of the traditional yardstick such 
as the Federal Reserve Board Index of 
Production, the volume of capital ex- 
penditures, the magnitude of profits end 
the employment situation, American in- 
dustry did actually experience a mild 
setback with some aggravated areas 
such as Detroit and other manufactur- 
ing centers. The decline was not as seri- 
ous, for example, as that of 1949. While 
the final two months of 1954 showed 
steady improvement all along the line, 
the most striking reversal since Election 
Day in November was on the phycho- 
logical front. The statistics of the busi- 
ness situation had at no time during 
late 1953 or in 1954 warranted the de- 
gree of gloom which existed. As a result 
we are today able to look back and real- 
ize that we were neither able to weep 
ourselves or let others weep us into a 
first class slump. 

1955 is beginning on a hopeful note 
and should be a prosperous year but it 
will probably lack some of the spectacu- 
lar aspects of 1954 since it is starting 
from a higher base. Last year the 
American investing public was over-con- 
servative for many reasons, one of which 
was that the memory of the 1929-1933 
period has not: yet been erased. Some 
time during 1955 caution may conceiv- 
ably be sidetracked, the pendulum might 
swing in the other direction and accord- 
ingly speculation may be 
some respects. 


overdone in 


At this writing we are not in a boom, 
although the business indices are moving 
upward all along the line. There has been 
a noteworthy restoration of confidence 
in the petroleum, non-ferrous 
metal and automobile groups. Christmas 
retail trade exceeded expectations. While 
railroad earnings are currently 
from the high marks of 1953, 
common stocks have 
mand and improvement in earnings is 
expected shortly. Feverish energy and 
expansion has characterized such fields 
as electronics, atomic instru- 
mentation, automation, air conditioning 
and, of course, uranium mining and 
processing. In an economy so widely di- 
versified as there may be some 
boomlets in various groups during 1955 
with over-extension always a possibility. 

A possible near-term bright spot may 
he the natural gas industry which is now 
in a state of chaos because of legal and 
regulatory snarls. If Congress should 
pass clarifying legislation there would be 
distinct benefit to almost every one con- 
cerned, including producers, consumers 
and investors 


steel, 


down 
railroad 
in active de- 


been 


energy 


ours, 
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Production and Labor Costs 
Required Study for Management 


To prevent wasteful practices from creeping 
in and to meet increased competition, constant study 
of collective bargaining and production efficiency is 


necessary. 


By Sidney Fish 


Industrial Analyst 


The return of vigorous competition 
during 1954 made it more necessary than 
ever for manufacturers to examine their 
labor costs carefully. Wasteful practices 
have crept in, either in the form of low 
productivity, excessive fringe benefits, 
overly generous rates of pay or poorly 
conceived incentive or piece work plans 
These will have to be eliminated, to as- 
sure survival of the marginal producer 
anc continued growth of other companies 

To the Southern manufacturer, this 
problem of making sure that labor is pro- 
duciive, and ‘s doing a full day’s work 
for a full day's pay is just as important 
is to producer in other areas. The 
mere fact that in some Southern cities, 
labor rates are a little lower than in the 
North or the West represent no protec- 
tion against the threat of increased busi- 
ness competition. In fact, the growth of 
competition has accentuated the need for 
maintaining efficiency in the South; for 
if cormapetition in other areas spurs man- 
agement in those places to effect econo- 
mies in labor cost, it will be increasingly 
important for Southern producers to ob- 
tain the same or equal cost reductions, so 
that they can price their products com- 
petitively and retain their full share of 
the national market. 

Too many employers today do not at- 
tempt to study their labor relatior= situ- 
ation and learn their true costs—until 
competition rudely makes it known that 
something is wrong by taking business 
away fror the inefficient producer. This 
is particularly true in a period of tight, 
competitive pricing such as the present 

Even if prices do not decline any fur- 
ther, the inability of employers to pass 
slong new labor costs increases in the 
form of higher prices will probably make 
it vitai to assure full labor productivity 


the 


and efficiency. The laxness that 
with inflation must be checked. 

Too much attention has been paid to 
“pattern” settlements, arrived at in a few 
large plants or industries. It has never 
been feasible to apply those settlements 
rigidly and lavishly to the plants of small 
er companies, or other industries. 

Here are some of the labor relation 
areas which management wil! have to 
watch closely during 1955, to make sure 
that they are stopping leaks: 

1. Fair Day's Work for Fair Day's Pay: 
Plants whose earnings have been hard 
hit by competition have had to examine 
work standards to see what can be done 
to obtain lower costs 


came 


In some cases, this 
has led to tightening up production. It 
need not be assumed that such laxness 
has arisen solely in plants organized by 
unions. In some cases, unorganized plants 
have found themselves saddled with to- 
tally uneconomic piecework rates or in- 
centives and have had to make broad re- 
v.sions in pay rates to stay in business 
The most unwholesome situations, how- 
ever, have been revealed in plants cov- 
‘red by union contracts. In the Stude- 
baker plant, for example, pay cuts were 
negotiated to bring rates in line with 
those paid in other producers’ plants 
These cost reductions enabled Studebak- 
er to effect price cuts and thus improve 
its competitive position. 

2 Fringe Benefits Loosely Adminis- 
tered: Many employers who have a good 
idea of how their labor rates compare 
with rates in other plants have paid little 
attention to fringe benefit comparisons 
end their effect on costs in their own 
plants. For example, if a company that 
employs semi-skilled women workers 
raises vacation benefits to a three-weeks- 
for-ten-years’ service basis, the impact on 
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costs in such a plant will be much smaller 
than in a machine shop employing men 
with high-paid craft skills. Similarly, 
many companies have adopted the Gen- 
eral Motors cost-of-living escalator 
clause, lock, stock and barrel, without 
realizing that it could be applied only to 
companies with the same labor rates. 
Where rates are lower, the General Mo- 
tors formula results in a higher percent- 
age of increase, every time that a rise in 
the cost of living pushes rates up. 

3. Pension Retirement Provisions May 
Cause Trouble: Employers are discover- 
ing that when jobs become harder to find, 
optional compulsory retirement provi- 
sions may be attacked by younger work- 
ers. In two industries recently, employes 
have attempted to require retirement 
of workers at age 65 where the contract 
merely made retirement optional. Hence, 
employers must be on their guard lest 
new fringe benefits may result in high 
costs, resulting from a change in employe 
attitudes with regard to retirement, etc 
These problems are likely to arise most 
frequently in plants which have been fol- 
lowing pattern settlements too closely 
and which have not been paying attention 
to special situations in their own busi- 
ness which may require an individual ap- 
proach 

4. Changes in Federal Laws Must Be 
Studied: The requirements of the Walsh- 
Healey Public Act, or of the 
Wage and Hour Law, are poorly under 
stood by many companies. Hence, large 
losses occur. A company that 
not the overtime provisions 
carefully, and has failed to keep good re« 
oras, may find itself hit by costly puni 
tive suits by employes who allege under 
performed over 40 


Contracts 


may has 


followed 


payments for work 
hours a week 

5. Bargaining Results in Wide Differ- 
ences: The return to bargaining at the 
local company level has been attended by 
a wide range in settlements. While about 
helf of the employers who raised wages 
in 1%4 gave an 5 cents an 
hour, variations from 
this formula, both downward and upward 
Some plants not only gave no increase 
but reduced wages, either through arbi- 
trators’ awards, or through other means 
Decreases of as much 
cepted, 
tional that 
amount and far between. At 
any rate, employers will have to bargain 
in 1955 without 
for the 

For the pattern settlement has becomes 
largely a thing of the past, except in it 
application to a industries like 
steel. The employer who talks to 
his employes about the facts of competi- 
tive business 
munications 


increase of 


there were wide 


as 25 cents were ac- 
the 
increases of 


although these were excep 


cases, just as 
were ie@w 
knowing what is “par 
course.” 


few big 
basic 


who maintains good com- 
throughout the year, not 
merely at contract negotiation time—is 
likely to the best success in bar- 
gaining firmly for labor productivity and 
wage rates that will permit him to grow 
and to offer steady employment. 

There is a good chance that the autu 
industry's cost of living clause and its 
“annual improvement factor” of 5 cents 
an hour will be dropped in 1955. Employ- 
ers who anticipate this development will 


have 
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nave to be prepared with realistic coun- 
ter-offers. Productivity clauses, particu- 
larly, are likely to be viewed by employ- 
ers with mistrust, because it is so hard to 
develop a formula to calculate gains in 
worker productivity on a plantwide basis 
and translate them into wage rises. Un- 
ons, too, are apparently planning to 
place roadblocks in the path of produc- 
tivity by making it seem that “automa- 
tion” is resulting in the disemployment of 
thousands of workers, forgetting that en- 
lightened union leaders have admitted 
that mechanization, far from reducing 
the number of jobs, has always led to 
increased employment in the long run, by 
aiding the development of mass markets 
6. Guaranteed Annual Wage: Collective 
bargaining over the guaranteed annual 
wage is certain to result in much friction 
during 1955. Employers in the auto and 
electrical equipment industries, who ex- 
pect an attempt by unions to get the guar- 
anteed annual wage are reviewing their 
own positions in advance. In Leu of any 
outright guarantee, which is regarded as 
impractical, employers may suggest lib- 
eralization of sickness benefits, or other 
concessions in the fringe area, along the 
’ path followed during the last ten years 
Merger of AFL and CIO to Create 
Problems: The proposed merger of the 
AFL and CIO--if it is cer- 
tain to create 


goes througt 
ew problems for industry 
For while the two union groups have 
grown to see eye to eye on most questions 
the big change that may result is an in- 
tensification of the effort to “organize 


the unorganized n the South. Several 
r 


fo “Operation Dixie as CIO 
called its postwar organizing drive in the 
South, did not result in much success for 
the CIO unions. But a new 


likely to be made 


ttempt is 


A merger would also mean 
political activity t 


larly in regard t »btaining 


ntensified 
unions, particu 
favorable 
Government intervention in strikes, rev 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act, et« 


8 NLRB Rules Need Study: The 
sions of NLRB impose problems for 


agement Under one recent decision, a 
afford 


without 


company cannot say “We cannot 
to pay more than 2 or 3 cents” 
subjecting itself to a requirement by NL- 
RB to open its books to the union and 
prove its case In cases where the com- 
pany pleads inability to pay on an eco- 


nomi 


I 

basis, it may be called upon by the 
Another 
NLRB devcision—-the Richfield Oil case 
requires 


union to substantiate its case 


in employer to bargain with a 
union on a stock ownership pian for em- 
ployes, even where the company virtually 
gives the stock away. This decision will 


certainly tend to discourage employe 


stock ownership plans 

& Management's Rights: Unions ar: 
going to make determined efforts to in- 
vade management's rights to operate the 
business. Management will have to be 
careful to reserve those rights to itself 
if only to assure continued efficiency. If 
necessary, grievances over management's 
policies may be taken to the grievance 
machinery, but management will have to 
continue to retain the right to make de- 
cisions quickly, without obtaining union 
consent or advice in advance 
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Report on Locomotive 2300 
Predicts Bright Future 


The future of the coal-burning 
steam turbine locomotive is bright, 
the Norfolk and Western Railway’s 
research and test engineer told the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers recently 

N. & W.'s experimental locomotive 
2300 after six months of exhaustive 
tests has handled the same or greater 
tonnages as present locomotives with 
fuel savings up to 30 per cent and 
only a small! sacrifice in overall speed, 
I. N. Moseley said in a paper pre- 
sented to the ASME national conven- 
tion in New York. 

Moseley backed his statements with 
statistics carefully collected as the en- 
gine that operating; men call “Big 
Jawn” hauled daily tonnage trains be- 
Roanoke, Va. Bluefield and 
Williamson in the mountainous West 
Virginia coal fields and western termi- 


tween 


ni at Columbus and Cincinnati 
“It is very easy to fire, makes suffi- 
cient steam for maximum demands, is 
exceptionally responsive to load 
n be fired with a clear 

stack at all steam demands,” he said 
19,000 
miles of service “no major difficulties 
have been experienced with the loco- 
motive.” He listed minor troubles as 


changes and « 


Moseley said that in over 


1 clogged stoker, broken steam con- 
nections, wrong-sized feed pump gov- 
ernor and difficulty with main turbine 
ontrol all of which have been cor- 


He said that 2300's abilities “make 
t so attractive that it is imperative 
that further study be given to im- 
rovements of design that are ap- 
parent’ 
‘Simplificatidn of controls ind 
eliminatécn of some protective devices 











have already been found possible,” he 
said, adding that “the first cost of 
locomotives of this type is not known 
at present.” 

“Jawn Henry” was compared with 
the N. & W.’s Y6b (2100 Road No. se- 
ries) engines in mountainous districts 
and with Class A (1200 Road No. se- 
ries) engines in flatter territory. An 
example of its comparison with the 
Y6b is the report of eastbound test 
from Bluefield to Roanoke. The new 
engine carried a maximum of 144 
loaded coal hoppers with a train load 
of 13,073 tons and was given a tonnage 
rating of 11,500 tons. The rating for 
the Y6b is 10,300 tons. The turbine’s 
dynamic braking system was of great 
benefit in negotiating two steep down- 
hill sections on the division. With 
both locomotives handling their as- 
signed tonnage rating on this run the 
“2300” hauled an average of 13.3% 
more tonnage, required 12.7% more 
running time and realized a fuel sav- 
ing of 22.7%. ; 

Eastbound from Portsmouth, Ohio 
to Williamnson, W. Va. both the 2300 
and Class A handled the railroad’s 
maximum limit of 175 cars. The tur- 
bine was 11.8% slower in average run- 
ning time but the average fuel cost 
was 29.9% lower 

Tests in both directions on other 
parts of the line had similar results 
the new locomotive pulled as much or 
more tonnage than conventional en- 
gines, used less fuel but took slightly 
longer to make the runs 

Engine 2300 is now in pool service 
where its performance will be care- 
fully watched 

See story Manufacturers 


July, 1954 


Record, 





The Jawn Henry, coal-burning steam turbine locomotive. 
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South's Progress Will Continue In 1955 


1954—Review and Outlook—1955 


The men who know the South best see 
1955 as another record-shattering year in 
industrial and scientific progress. The 

Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce 
of the United States, reported that the 
outlook for 1955 is very good. The new 
year should be an even better year for 
the American people than 1954, Mr. 
Weeks stated. “Known facts justify tem- 
perate optimism. The state of the econ- 
omy, the foreseeable outlook, sound, pro- 
gressive leadership by government and 
strong public confidence are among the 
reasons why I believe,” he stated, “we 
shall have a moderate upswing in busi- 
ness activity, to be reflected in high over- 
all employment and a rise in the standard 
of living.” 

Throughout 1954 the South recorded a 
steady, upward movement. For the bene- 
fit of its readers, MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
has obtained the following statements 
from officials of the 16 Southern states 
who are closely associated with industrial 
development and This, 


planning then, 


is their report 


Alabama's industrial picture in 1954 was 
one of outstanding progress. Sixty-five 
new industries started, or announced for 

46 different cities and in 27 
representing an investment of 
13 million dollars. They will em- 
about 3500 new workers, and al- 
the total number of new indus- 

1954 is slightly under the 1953 
investment is approximately the 
Thomas D. Russell, 
Alabama State 


Alabama in 
counties 
nearly 
ploy 
though 
tries for 
figure, 
same, 


the 


Expansion of existing industries and 
the utility, railroad and military expendi- 
tures for 1954 are ahead of the 1953 figure 
Expanding industries in Alabama will in- 
vest more than $20 million in plants in 
32 cities and 28 different counties, adding 
more than 4,000 new workers 

Major expansions 
fabricating, 


president of 
Chamber stated. 


metal 
ipparel and chemical lines, 
although the distribution among the in- 
dustrial classifications was general 
widespread. The expansions apply only 
to industries employing eight.or more 
persons and exclude saw mills and plan- 
ing mills. Growth of industrial facilities 
will continue throughout 1955, when al- 
ready announced expansions and new 
plants are built and put into operation 
Utilities, railroads and military expendi- 
tures announced would total more than 
$156,000,000, and will likely utilize some 
6,000 new employees during construction 


occurred in 


and 


Arkansas gained 54 new manufactur- 
ing and processing plants, and there 
were at least 43 substantial expansions 
to existing facilities in the state during 
1954, C. Hamilton Moses, president of the 
Arkansas Economic Council-State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, announced. When the 
new plants and expanded facilities ar« 
in scheduled operation they will provide 
more new jobs than were gained in 1953, 
he stated. The 54 new plants involve a 
total investment of more than $11.7 mil- 
lion and will give employment to an ad- 
ditional 3,788 persons. The expansions 
totaling $9.4 million, will provide 2,030 
jobs. Although started in 1954, a $20 mil- 
lion expansion of the Crossett Company's 
paper manufacturing facilities, is not in- 
cluded because it was listed a year ago 

Thus the total of 97 manufactur- 
ing plants and expansions represents 5,- 
818 new jobs and a capital investment 
of $21.1 million, Mr 
job total for 
last January 

In addition to outlays, major 
utility firms operating in the state com- 
mitted a total of $47.4 million to the ex- 
pansion and improvement of their 
tems 


new 


Moses said. The new 
1953 was 5,723 as estimated 


these 


Sys 


Arkansas’s total population on July 1, 
1954, increase at 1,910,- 
000 over the 1950 census date total of 
1,909,511, Mr Moses reported, but 
the business population was rising more 
rapidly. The state had approximately 40,- 
000: firms in operation at the beginning 
of 1954, as compared with 24,200 in 1944, 
in increase of 65 per cent. There was o 
gain of 1,000 firms (2.6%) from 1953 to 
1954 and incorporations were at a high 
level during the past year 

As of 1951, last 
mates on types of 


showed a slight 


for which 
firms are available 
Arkansas's business population was listed 
as follows: Contract construction, 2,100 
firms; manufacturing, 2,900; wholesale 
trade, 2,200; retail trade, 18,700; service 
industries, 6,700; all other industries, 53,- 
500; total, 36,000. 

The AEC-SCC president 
check of 33 wholesale and retail firms in 
the Little Rock metropolitan area indi- 
cated that for 85% of the companies, 1954 
business was as good or better than they 
had experienced in 1953. Only five firms 
reported a decline in volume for the year 
just ended and 30 of the 33 expected 1955 
to be as good or better than 1954 

The general feeling of optimism ex- 
pressed was a feature of the poll, along 


year esti- 


said a spot 
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with the emphasis on promotion and sell- 
ing effort made necessary by greatly 
intensified competition for business, 

In the retail group, greatest strength 
appeared among department stores, vari- 
ety lines, food, furniture and household 
appliances, Effects of last summer's 
drouth appeared spotty rather than gen- 
eral. Price cutting trimmed profits for 
a number of firms and “unstable 
policies” of some manufacturers 
mentioned as unsettling, especially in 
hard Builders supplies sold well 
und a good year ahead is forecast. Auto 
dealers are particularly confident. Life 
insurance sales in central Arkansas were 
reported the highest on record in 1954. 


sales 


were 


good 


Florida continued to ride the 
a high wave of industrial 
194. During the year more and 
new industries located in every 
of the state to produce tin cans 
ture, precision instruments 
machinery and countless 
and non-durable products 


crest of 
growth in 
more 
section 
furni- 
pipe 
durable 


toys 
rnther 
This growing number of 
has been consistent 
industry with 
ing a phenomenal rise in number of new 
plants. 

In the field equip- 
ment, for example, Florida had only 18 
plants in 1952. During the following year 
and in 1954 the state gained 19 addition- 
al plants for an increase of 105 per cent 
in two years 


new plants 
in practically every 
industries 


many register- 


of communications 


Similarly, the plastics industry in 
Florida showed a comparable increase in 
the number of plants, reporting 39 addi- 
tional firms over the 
gain of 108 per cent in two years 


previous 36, or a 
Not to be outdone the jalousie indus- 
try recorded a 164 per cent gain during 
the same two years adding % plants to 
the previous 70 operating tn Florida 
Propelled, as have most other indus- 
the upsurge in population in 
Florida the number of conerete product 
plants has multiplied phenomenally dur- 
ing 1953 and 1954. This industry jumped 
from 262 plants to 582 for a 122 per cent 
gain since 1952. During these two years 
when Florida wae receiving a portion of 
the 707,000 additional residents that 
have entered the state 1950, this 
industry profited from Florida's building 
boom which has set a record for each 
succeeding year. In 1954, for example, 
(Continued on next page) 


tries, by 


since 





(Contimued from page 25) 


construction totaled $283,976,424 surpass- 
the previous high of $237,365,546 in 
These figures, moreover, do not in- 


ing 
1953. 
clude federal, state and municipal pro)- 
ects for which building permits are not 
required, nor huilding suburban and 
rural areas where permits are not needed 

Other 
aimilar 


plant 


industries in Florida showed 


the 


during 


increase in 
establishing 
The 


number of new 
the two 
important pulp and paper in- 


last 
ears 
justry, for example, « 
ind 
The big 

the completion of the 


suckes 


ontinued to expand 


nm size number of plants 


news in this field during 1954 
new $20,000.- 
e Corporation cellulose plant 
This giant 
over 


nthe yeur facility will 


ventually employ 1,000 persons and 


produce 100,000 tons of dissolving pulp 
nnu 

1954 
nyion filament 


st wholl 


Also in full-scale 


yarn were begun from the 
ntegrated nylon 
States. This 


shipments of 


yarn plant 


United plant, Chem- 
strand Corpor ition s 
t Pen col 


vill produce 


$8-million concern 


employs 3,000 people nd 


ipproximately S%-million 
pounds of nylon 

In the field 
new projects 


Sperry Cr 


yarn per year 

of electronics number of 
or 
1954 


“Known 


were innounced in 


rporation nationall 


electronics § firn reported negotiations 


d been completed nd gr 


ound broken 
the construction of a $700,000 plant 


nesville for the n 


inufacture of 


opment 


Schutter well-knowr 


s expert of Lind) 
just published 

Department of 
dily Florida 


T hese 


s forg 
Stat 
ntt 

‘lorida has 

nufactur 


nn 
disclose 


} m 


prec 


each other Southeaster: 


it percentage loss com 


month olf 


the rrecedinga 
downward trend preva 


States as whole 


The cor ne year should 
further expansion 
here. Furthermore 


ndustrys es 


in the rdustr 
tioned 
every 
to 


indic 


will grow and 


mportant link 


mining industry. too 


ind the new wonder 


ind uranium, points 


tion during 1955 


(reorgia. By 


new 


siding approxin 


1954 


ately 2K 
industries in Georgia main 
tains her average of 
itrowth, says Nelson M. Shipp 
of the Georgia Department of Commerc+ 

A statewide 


has 


six-year ndustrial 


secretary 


survey, 
listed 
firms 


still in progress 
manufacturing 


established dur 


Uready 163 


nd processing neg 


26 


the year 
final count will near 


and Shipp is confiddent that the 
the 200 mark that 
has been attained every year since 1948. 
“We are 
those firms 


including in our census only 
which actually established 
in the past 12 months,” he said. “We are 
not listing those that began construr- 
1953 and started operation in 
are we counting expansions, of 


tion in 
1954, 
which there were many. This listing does 
service outlets, distribution 
srehouses, and the like.” 


nor 


not 


and 
The 


liminary to a 


count 
storage v 
Shipp explained, is 
directory 
industry being compiled by his depart- 


census 


pre- 
new of Georgia 
ment 


Analysis of the 163 new 


that 31 are food manufacturers 
ind processors, 28 process metal, 26 man- 
ufacture apparel and 15 process lumber 


enterprises 


shows 


Other 
machinery 
rubber 2 


nd 


categories are: paper and pulp 4 
10, chemicals 12, furniture 11, 
minerals 5, leather 2, printing 
textiles 7, 
transportation 


publishing ceramics 3 


electrical machinery 2 
equipment 2 

illed the of new 
tries heathful and expressed gratification 
diversified location. They 
69 of the state’s 159 
ind several of them are 
iblish in 


Shipp « variety indus- 


is to their are 
distributed among 
counties. he said 
the first to est 
which hereto h 


communities 
been agricultural 


ive 


‘Georgia has made more progress in- 


dustrially since 1933 than in the entire 
irs of her history up to 


‘Our transition 


two hundred ye 
that year Shipp said 
fr 1 an agr to an 


has 


cultural stronghold 
the Southeast 
the six-year ad- 
Herman Talmadge 


genuinely in- 


re in 
luring 
Gov 
was 
ind under his leader- 
took inventory of its re- 
ertised them via every media 
-ordinated 
vate, to attract new 
Under 


every agency 
capi- 
Tal- 
Legislature revised the 
the most 
n the nation to industry 
ct Marvin Griffin, 
January, is equally 
ry. In fact, he was elected 
-industry 
il future 
before.” 


Governor 


make Georgia 


who 
inter- 


Geor - 


looks 


platform 
today 
in ever 


The moderate decline which 


Kentucky. 


erized 1954 business activity doe 
ppear to have had 
m new 
Pre 


that 


in adverse effect 
growth in Kentucky. 


ndustrial 


liminary results indicate 
1954 44 new manu- 
plants were announced in Ken- 
icky. Capital in these new 
developments will run in excess of $25.- 
000,000. Their employment 
full operation will run to an 
4,000 Manufacturing 
expansions during 1954 numbered 
5, with an estimated capital investment 
of roughly $11,000,000. Electric utility ex- 
pansions raised the total expansion fig- 
ure to nearly $86,000,000 
nounced 


survey 


during calendar 
facturing 


investment 


combined 
when 
estimated jobs 


plant 


eight new chemical plants an- 


n Kentucky during 1954 led the 


list of new plants, when classified by ma- 
jor industrial category. Calvert City, 
where a new “chemical empire” is in 
the making, was chosen by General Ani- 
line & Film for a new $6,000,000 instafla- 
tion. Air Reduction announced a new 3%,- 
000,000 plant, to be built alongside of 
the acetylene and calcium carbide opera- 
tion of its National Carbide Division. 
Other blue chip chemical firms announc- 
ing new Kentucky plants during tne year 
included DuPont and Devoe-Raynolds, at 
Louisville 

U. S. Steel chose Corbin, Kentucky, as 
the site for its new coal washing opera- 
tion on which, during the latter part of 
the year, a construction contract of just 
under $8,000,000 was awarded. 

As 1955 opened, of indus- 
trial development organizations in Ken- 


personnel 


tucky were optimistic with respect to the 
outlook for the year. In the judgment of 
industry sources, recent developments 
in the chemical field at Calvert City, 
Brandenburg, Henderson and Louisville 
are expected to continue the “chain re- 
impact they have had during the 
on Kentucky’s industrial 


action” 
recent past 
growth 

On the of current 
industrial prospects, 1955 is expected to 
in Kentucky 
companies 


basis contacts with 


See a 


continuing 
on the 


interest 
part of 
the electronics, electrical appliance, in- 
custrial and equipment, and 
building materials fields, These contacts 
that 
on 


locations in 


machinery 
reveal increased emphasis is being 
placed serving industrial and 
sumer markets of both the Lake States 
the Southeast 


con 


and 
tions 


from Kentucky lo 


The 
broadening in 


1954 saw i de- 
Lou'siana’s 


Louisiana. 
cide d 


year 
indus- 
Figures of the state's of- 
ind industrial 
gency, the Department of 
and Industry, show a marked rise in the 
value of new construction and expansion 
of existing facilities in the light 
lumber and food industries 


trial economy 
ficial travel promotion 


Commerce 


metals 
Percentage-wise, investment in 
the lumber 
and wood products industry was up 418% 
over 1953: investment in metal and allied 
products was up 1000 over the previous 
value of applications for new con 
truction and expansions in the food 
were up 900% 1953; capital 
invested in industrial de- 
than the 
invested during 1953 

Elmer D. Conner, executive director of 
the Department of Commerce and Indus- 
try, interprets these figures to mean an 
industrial trend that is expected to con- 
tinue through 1955. “There has been a 
definite shift to a greater number of 
industries with a smailer capital outlay 
per plant during 1954 compared to 1953,” 
Mr. Conner says 


new 


nd expanded facilities in 


year, 
in- 
dustry over 
miscellaneous 
velopment 
amount 


was double 


more 


This trend is also supported by figures 
tabulated under the State’s Ten-Year 
Tax Exemption plen. Dollar-wise, the 
$150 million investe. in industrial con- 
struction in 1954 was considerably below 
1953's record high of $262 million, but 
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tne total number of applications for new 
construction in 1954 was 121, as against 
97 for 1953. (It is important to note that 
the $150 million figure does not repre- 
sent all construction in the state during 
1954. but only that portion covered by 
the tax exemption plan.) 

Likewise, in the number of jobs cre- 
ated, 1954 stands up well alongside pre- 
vious years, having created permanent 
employment for over 4500 Louisianians. 
During 1953, 5000 jobs were created and 
during 1952 over 5800 jobs were made 
available. 

The Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry attributes a great deal of the 
small plant expansion to community de- 
velopment organizations in Louisiana 
Upwards of a dozen of these local groups 
were formed in 1954. With technical aid 
the department, these community 
have embarked on vigor- 
OUS Campaigns designed to induce cupi- 
in their area. No slackening 
is seen for 1955 

Maryland. The growth of 
dustry in the Baltimore area since World 
War II continued throughout 1954 with 
a total announced investment 
dustries and expansions of 
plants of $99,225,000. 

During 1954 the Industrial Bureau an- 
nounced 34 new industries in this area 
with total plant investment of $12,025,- 
000, and an additional labor requirement 
of 1,025. There were 132 expansions of 
existing plants during the same 
which represented an investment of 
$87 200,000, 
3,000 


from 
organizations 


tal to invest 
of this effort 
in- 


steady 


in new 
existing 


In- 


period 


and 
additional 


required approximately 
employees. 

Industrial investment during 1954 was 
the third largest for any year in 
the area's history, only exceeded in the 
two previous years. The combined in- 
dustrial investment during the last three 
years totais $366,565,000, and since World 
War II has amounted to $705,752,000. 
the 34 new 
were from out-of-town. These 
87.7% of the total invested 
One new acquisition 
amounted to 83.1% of this investment to- 
tal. These firms are engaged in the pro- 
duction of draperies, paper boxes, litho- 
plates, chemicals, 
and machinery, 
taining wide diversification. 

Investment in the 34 new industries 
noted comprise 12.1% of all investment 
which again emphasizes the fact that the 
outstanding characteristic of industrial 
growth in this area since World War II 
has been the expansions of existing in- 
dustries rather than the 
new industries 

During the year the trend continued 
toward the location of new plants on the 
city’s outskirts; in instances, beyond its 
This true of 
existing plants located in the down-town 
area which desired an escape from con- 
gested traffic conditions and to provide 
room for future expansion 

Dwelling construction continued at an 
even faster rate than during last year, 
which set a new record. During the first 
eleven months of 1954 permits were is- 


single 


Seven of industries an- 
nounced 
comprised 


in new industries. 


insecticides, 
thus main- 


graph 
cooperage 


acquisition of 


perimeter was especially 


sued for 15,059 dwelling units, which 
contrasts with 14,062 for the same months 
of 1953. This year’s construction provided 
homes for about 53,000 individuals, 
counting three and one-half members to 
a family. 


Mississippi moved a step closer to its 
goal of balancing agriculture with indus- 
try in 1954, a year-end check of indus- 
trial development by the Mississippi 
Agricultural and Industrial Board 
showed. 

During the past 12 months Mississippi 


has witnessed the construction of 69 new 
or expanded plants or plans for them, 
acquired during 


of the 


December. 


ihree largest 


Biggest far will be 
made for a new refinery at Lumberton 
which the neighborhood of 
$10,000,000. Stmultaneously, Houston and 


Meridian announced completed negotia- 
tions for two furniture plants, one to 


cost approx mately $1,500,000 and the 
other in the neighborhood of $250,000 
The new refinery, to be built and op- 


expenditure by 


will cost in 


erated by Pontiac Eastern Corporation 
in South Mississippi, will have a capacity 
of 12,000 barrels of Mississippi crude oil 
daily 

In‘ addition to approximately $4,000,000 
{to be spent locally for construction, the 
new refinery will contribute $1,- 
000.000 annually in payrolls 


about 


These 69 new or expanded operations 
investment of $27,344,000, 
both private and through local financing 

BAWI 
subdivi- 


represent an 


provisions of Mississippi's 
which political 


under 
Law permits 
sites and build- 
industries or expansions 


sions to vote bonds for 
ings for new 
Of the 69 industries, the 


new plants and 


number of 
the expansions for ex- 
isting ones were divided 36 and 33 re- 
spectively. A total of five of the new 
plants were financed under provisions of 
the BAWI Law. Of the 34 expansions, 
eight were under provisions of this act. 

The new or industries in 
Mississippi last year mean that 6,660 in- 
dustrial workers either have 
ployed or will be employed in these 
plants. Total additional payrolls will 
amount to $14,718,000, raising Missis- 
sippi’s industrial payroll to an estimated 
$265,000,000 annually 


expanded 


been em- 


Missouri. While Missouri could not 
give us a complete picture of the state's 
industrial progress in 1954, in time for 
inclusion in this issue, we were provided 
with facts and figures that indicate that 
last year was a most satisfactory one 
industrially speaking. Estimates indicate 
220 new and expanded manufacturing 
industries have spent over 100 million 
follars in Missouri in 1954; over 6 mii- 
lion square feet of space were added, and 
over 5,000 new workers were employed 
The annual wages added by the 
plants and exceeded 
$14,000,000 

In the opinion of the Industrial Di- 
rector of the Missouri Division of Re- 
sources and Development, the state will 
see approximately the amount of 


new 


expansions over 


same 
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growth in 1955, or a steady upward move- 
ment, as is found throughout the South. 


North Carolina. Year-end announce- 
ment of General Electric's plans to lo- 
cate a large outdoor lighting plant, em- 
ploying €DO persons, in Hendersonville, 
climaxed an active year industrially in 
North Carolina, 

As General Electric 
tion of its new plant 
Tar Heel State — Westinghouse stepped 
up operations in its newly completed 
$15,000,000 meter plant in Raleigh, and 
P. Lorillard began construction of a 
multi-million dollar Old Gold cigarette 
plant in Greensboro. This will bring the 
manufacture of all but one of the six 
leading brands of cigarettes to North 
Carolina and increase its 
world leader in production 
products 


began construc- 
its fourth in the 


position as 
of tobacco 


in which 
nation, 


Textiles North Carolina aiso 
leads the improvements 
during 1954 after their post-Korean war 
slump, the marked by a 
major reshuffling headed by acquisitions 
by Burlington Mills, founded 31 years 
North Carolina, to further diver- 
sify its operations and make it the 
largest textile organization in the world. 


began 


and yeac was 


ago in 


There was a revival in cottons and new 
emphasis on woolens in North Carolina 
the year, but the spotlight was 
on synthetics, Du Pont went into full 
operation of its Dacron plant at 
Kinston, and Enka added a 
Nylon operation to its vast rayon enter- 
Asheville 
Ben E, Douglas of the State 
Department of Conservation and Devel- 
opment announced that during the year 
i31 new industries located in North 
Carolina. Estimated value of these plants 
is $69,047,000, and they will employ 
proximately 11.451 workers with annual 
payroll of $28,219,000 


during 


huge 
American 
prise near 


Director 


ap- 


During 1954, Director Douglas said, 129 
plants already located in North Carolina 
eapanded their accounting 
for new capital investment of approxi- 
motely $413.193.000 and adding 5,366 
with annual payroll increase of about $12,- 
672,000 


Thesg e 


operations 


jobs 


1954 figures with 239 
new and expanded plants in 1953, valued 
t $61,609,000 and providing 16,264 
jobs. 

The furniture industry, in which North 
Carolina leads the the house- 
hold and kitchen division, gained impetus 
during 1954, which featured by a 
$465,000 addition to the Southern Furni- 
ture and Rug Exposition building in 
High Point, the semi-annual 
summer and winter Southern Furniture 
markets and the informal 
autumn markets 


compare 


new 


nation in 


was 


site of 


spring and 


Oktahom.. Although complete reports 
are not in, estimates of industrial activity 
have been made by the Oklahoma Plan- 
ning and Resources Board. During 1954, 
uver 109 new industries were located in 
Oklahoma. This would represent approx- 
imately 3,000 employees. Capital invest- 


(Continued on next page) 
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ment for new plants and plant expansion 
for the state is approximately $150 mil- 
tion. ‘New industries locating in Okla- 
homa include such types as chemicals 
metal fabrications, textiles and 
tronics 

With large installations in 
Oklahoma expanding during 1954 and ex- 
pansion plans announced for 1955, we are 
very optimistic at this time for develop- 
ments that will take place during the 
coming year. As an example, the Doug- 
las Aircraft Company has announced 
that they will increase their number of 
employees in Tulsa from their present 
9,000 to 12,000-14,000 during 


elec- 


several 


figure of 
1955 


. check with Chambers of Commerce 
and 
that 


interest in 


utility companies, railroads 


industrial 


other 
reveals more 
Okla- 


previous period. It is 


groups 


prospects are showing 


homa than at any 
expected that during 1955 Oklahoma will 
total 
number 1s 


ser ts manufacturing 


90.000 


er ployee s 
over 


4700 


The pre 


sent 


South Carolina 
spent or 


More than $70,000,000 


was allocated for 


industrial de- 


velopment in South Carolina 
1954 


Ss. W 


during 
according released by 


of the State 


to figures just 
Gable, acting director 
Development Board 

The 


mates 


total is based on 1 
rd's oftice 


the final 


data in the Bo 
ghtl 


returns are in, Mr | iid 


from 


ind may change sl when 


The year 
nendous 


the I 


substan i] boosted the tre- 


nostwar growth of 


ilmetto State . e 1945 


ipproxi- 
$922,000, 000 been Spe nt in 

plants or 
ting plants. This 


the giant AEC 


expan 
figure does 
installations 
ited to cost 


est.n one-and- 


ions 


if the most encouraging features 
industrial ear he 


itl 


said, “was 


ind substantial growth of 


resent industry. These plants spent 


pending about $56,000,000, greatly 
to their productive cay 


the 


acities and 


ng payrolls by millions.” 


the most significant develo] 
during the year 
ming of the basi 
Nichols & 


worsted 


yuth Carolina 


wool proc- 


ints 


Company, Int 


top manufacturers and 


est wool treatment concern in 


suntry, has completed a $3,000,000 


plant at Johnsonvilk 
Named the 


fter 


in Florence County 
Wellman Combing Companys 
Arthur O. Wellman, president, the 
plant has a capacity of 20,000,000 pounds 
imnually 


and will 


250 persons 


employs in excess of 


Construction has 
installation at 


started on a similar 
Amedee 
Prouvost & Company of Roubaix, France 
the 
The 

River 
the 


Jamestown for 
said to be world’s 
plant 
Wool 
stream on 


largest wool 
processors 
the Santee 
pany, after 
located 


Both 


will be named 


Combing Com- 
which it is 
initial 


plants are intended as 


28 


units, with plans projected for expansion 
to an 80,000,000 capacity each. 

Governor James F. Byrnes has said of 
these developments that they “could be 
one of the most significant boosts to 
South Carolina's economy in half a 
century. 


Tennessee's industrial growth last year 
continued at a rate about equal to that 
of the preceding year. While the total 
number of new plants and expansions by 
established manufacturers was somewhat 
than that reported in 1953, the 
volume committed to the new 

and expansions slightly 


lower 
dollar 
plants 
higher 


was 


Preliminary estimates made by the 
Tennessee Industrial & Agricultural De- 
velopment Commission indicate that over 
$73-million invested in expanding 
the state's industrial economy last year. 
This includes all projects in- 
volving $25,000 or more in investment, 
but excludes commitments for such re- 
lated activities as transportation, utili- 
ties, distribution the like. The $73- 
million total investment represents 
penditures made 


was 


estimate 


and 
eX- 
or planned by some 224 


industries in 55 different 


cities and 


towns 
the 
ar has taken place in Ten- 


large part of 
n the past ve 


industrial growth 
nessee’s Chattanooga, 
Memphis and Nashville. The 
the State 
that 


four large cities 
Knoxville 
rate of growth experienced by 
over the past two years indicates 
the tremendous tide of industrial expan- 
sion which 1949 and 
1951 has Nonetheless, 

intial growth in the coming year is 

pated, with 


to be 


occurred between 


begun to recede 


one very large project 
momentarily, 
advanced on a second 
3oth of these will 
imounts of employment by 
nationally-known firms. The State Indus- 
trial & 
mission 
for 
ind 


innounced and 


negotiations well 
major development 
involve large 
Agricultural Development 
that the 
will be keen this year 
in accelerated campaign of promo- 
ind advert 


1955 


Com- 
recognizes competition 


new plants 


tion sing is under considera- 


tion for 


Texas. Houston. Some 
local 


ited in a 


improvements 
ictivity in 

of top 
1 leading Houston are 


1955 is indi- 


business 
suurvey Texas econo- 


1 business- 


The 


Chamber of 


survey, conducted by the Houston 


Commerce research and 


Statistcs department, predicts Houston 
building permits will be about the same 
in 1955 as the 
units completed and 
awarded; not 
the total value of non- 
residential construction; little change in 
port tonnage; 


this year; no change in 
dwelling 


non-residential 


level of 
contracts 
much change in 
moderate increases in such 
indicators as automobile registrations, 
bank debits, department store sales, and 
non-residential consumption of natural 
continuation of the strong 
upward trend in the non-residential con- 
sumption of 

Dr. F 
for the 


gas; and a 


electric power. 
A. Buechel, director of research 


Houston Chamber, said he ex- 


pects the slight increase in Houston's 
business activity to parallel the pattern 
of the national economy. 

Virginia. Industrial growth in Virginia 
during 1954 has been steady throughout 
the year and occurred in almost all parts 
of the state. New plants in the process 
of construction or announced to be con- 
structed within the next few months in- 
clude manufacturing in such fields as 
food processing, hosiery, knitting, rubber 
products, safety razors, clothing, chemi- 
cals, electronic equipment, dental equip- 
ment, wood products and oil products. 

Investments in new plants will run in- 
to many millions of dollars and new em- 
ployment will run into the thousands. 

In addition to new plants there have 
been numerous expansions in existing in- 
dustry all over the which has 
amounted to sizable increases in addi- 
tional employment and investment. One 
interesting aspect has been the growth 
of the electrical and electronic equipment 
manufacturers. 


state 


Another interesting has been 
the increasing growth of the oil indus- 
try in the Tidewater area of Virginia. At 
least three new bulk terminals have been 
announced for this area as well as an oil 
refinery and an oil drum manufacturer. 
As we go into 1955, the prospects for in- 
dustrial growth and 
ginia look equally as good 


aspect 


expansion in Vir- 
as 1954. Much 
of the economic impact of the plants an- 
nounced as under construction in 1954 
will be felt in 1955 

West Virginia. During the period Janu- 
ary 1 to December 1, 1954, at least 13 
industries West Virginia 
representing capital outlays totaling mil- 
lions of dollars. Seven of these industries 
have located on industrially popular Ohio 
River sites—-such companies as the Linde 
Air Products Company, the Kaiser Alumi- 
num and Chemical Corporation and the 
Mobay Chemical Company. These have 
definitely enhanced West Virginia's claim 
of being the the 


new came to 


chemical center of 
country. 

In addition to 
several 


chip” 


industries, 
“blue 
established in 
have undertaken 


these 
other industries 
industries already 
the Mountain State, 
gigantic expansion programs, spending 
many more millions of dollars in the 
process. The same can be said about our 
utilities, which have 
units in various parts of the 
which have expanded existing ones 

In order to encourage new industry to 
locate in West Virginia, the State has re- 
tained a noted firm of experts to conduct 
in extensive survey of West Virginia's 
industrial potential, making West Vir- 
ginia possibly the best factually equipped 


new 


great 


great idded new 


state and 


state in the nation to compete for shift- 
ing and new industry during 1955 

Estimates for 1955 industrial develop- 
ment indicate that new and expanded in- 
dustrial facilities will top the $300 mil- 
lion mark. West Virginia's industrial 
future is glowing, and it glows with a 
fire of realisrn founded on industrial con- 
fidence and on a state which realizes and 
wants to meet the demands of industrial 
progress 
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World's First Multi-Jet 


Seaplane Built at Baltimore 


The world’s first multi-jet seaplane was 
unveiled this month by the Navy and its 
manufacturer, Martin Aircraft. 

Built for the Navy at Martin’s Middle 
River plant, the big, swept-wing flying 
boat is designated the XP6M-1 and dubbed 
the SeaMaster. 

As big as a commercial airliner and 
powered by four jet engines, the Sea- 
Master is in the over 600 mile-per-hour 
class of aircraft, officials announced. It 
cruises above 40,000 feet. 

Its two primary missions are minelay- 
ing and but this 
water-based plane can perform other com- 
bat tasks, the announcement said. 


photo-r econnaissance, 


The plane carries a crew of five. Its 
long, sleek and narrow hull ends in a gi- 
gantic “T’’-shaped tail which towers at 
least three stories high. Its four Allison 
J-71 jet engines are equipped with after- 
burners, Company officials revealed, to 
give the craft additional speed and power 


The engines are mounted atop the 
sharply swept-back wings in such a man- 
ner they are easily accessible, even when 
the plane is afloat at sea, its manufac- 
turers pointed out. 

The SeaMaster, designed to remain in 
flight for long periods of time, can oper- 
ate in high waves and in areas of the 
world where seaplanes have not frequent- 
ly operated 

Its radical design and tremendous po- 
tentialities have made possible an en- 
tirely new concept in aerial warfare, ac- 
cording to reports from Martin officials 


and the Navy. They said the SeaMaster 


opens a new era in flying boat operations. 

“For the time, with the use of 
high waterbased aircraft, the 
means would be provided to operate in 
or near enemy 
fixed installations or foreign bases,” 
Company announcement 


first 
speed 
waters independent of 
the 
reported. 





Thus, the SeaMaster will be able to 
make a runway out of five-sixths of the 
earth's surface—the open sea, rivers, la- 
goons and lakes. 

The SeaMaster will join the Navy's 
Seaplane Striking Force, a team which 
consists of support ships, tenders, tank- 
ers, ammunition ships, transportable 
docks and other servicing facilities for 
seaplanes which Martin is building for 
the Navy. 

One of the SeaMaster’s most outstand- 
ing features is its rotary mine door, a 
Martin development which permits the 
big flying boat to sow mines or drop 
charges while streaking along at speeds 
rivaling that of fighter planes. The door 
is self-sealing, making it watertight. 

Martin, the Company announced, is al- 
ready producing a portable dock for use 
in servicing while the plane is afloat. This 
officials explained, eliminates beaching 
The dock can be knocked down for stor 
age aboard ship. It can 
ported by air 

Following is a short digest of 
statements by top Navy officials signify 
ing the increasing importance with whict 
the jet seaplane is viewed in future naval 
tactics. 

1. Secretary of the Navy 
Thomas, at a press conference in Lo 
Angeles, 14 December 1954, said there 
no reason why the United States cann 
build jet seaplanes now 
care to build them.” To the 
whether they can be built as 
the USAF B-52 intercontinental 
he answered: “I don't see why 
the oceans as landing fields.” 


also be trans- 


recent 


Charles 


“as large as w¢ 
questior 
large 

hom be 


not witl 
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The new XP6M-1 Seamaster has the sleek lines of a land bomber, yet is a fiying boat. 
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The ‘55 Outlook in Congress 
More Showmanship Than Action 


By Larston 


Dive first session of the Democratic-con- 


trolled 84th Congress, which begins its 
work during the. first 
been likened to a 
Washington observer it 
“something old, 
thing borrowed 

For the 
numerous 
from the 
nation as men of 


week of January 
bride by 
have 


some 


nas typical 
will 
something new 


and something biue.’ 


old” it will have 
chairmen 
known to 


ind 


“something 
mostly 
the 
conseryv- 
‘Ithough not in They 
will steer the Congressional craft, in ef- 
fect, through the And 
while all of the ch two years 
they 82nd 


hands steady 


committee 
South, who are 
integrity 
atism, 


every cuse 


next two years 
iirmen are 


the 
still are 


than Con 


their 


older were in 
and 


the most 


gress 
their 
part 


‘yes are undimmed, for 
"the Congress 
will have a sprinkling of what is jocu- 
larly Known 
These are the new 


Fer the “something new 


here as “one termites.” 
legislators who come 
in during a change in sentiment 
and mostly are from close districts that 
change easily at the volatile will of John 
Q. Public. It is no reflection on them to 
sey that many of them are 
the first 
is only 
of cours« 


voter 


sitting in thi 
Congress for ind last 
their lives. It 
reality. Some 

For the something 
who follows the 
has to be 
the 


time in 
stating 
will last 


political 


borrowed 
federal 

told. It is 
Congress will appr 


of it borrowed, and 


no one 
government 
the 
priate a 
the bor- 
expected to get heavier be- 
1 certain 
Uncle Sam 
federal 
four 
kes 


losely 
that 
large 


money 


share 
rowings are 
fore they diminish, if ever. In 
sense, all the money 
for the 
owes roughly 


uses 18 
borrowed, government 
ind a half times 


n during a fiscal 


now 
2s much as it ta 
venr 

For th 
has been 


blue 
will be 


“something 
for 
taxpayer 
who pay 
ment 


well, as it 
the 
the relatively little man 
s and pays and pays for govern- 
John @., or a good sprinkling of 
him, peers through the doors of Congress 
at every Generally, he is smiling 

thousands of tourists to Capitol Hill do 


years, it woe- 


begon 


session 


*Mr. Farrer has been a responsible observer 
of the Washington scene for sewrral years 
His articles appear in many leading bus ness 
and financial publications, aud he serves as 
Washington correspondent [ several put 
lishers 
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D. Farrar* 


but underneath there is a hint of 
pathos. Deep down, the taxpayer is blue, 
ind some even say he is numb. He is like- 
ly to be blue after the 84th 
Congress has done its work. 


smule 


even more 


The similitude to the bride’s accessories 
ipplied to the legislation that 
will some of it old, 
some borrowed (from all sorts 
ind some will cause spon- 
blue, if it fails to 
blue if it does pass. 

runs the gamut 
ants ‘or other in- 
lophones (or other musical 

There were more than 
troduced in the Republican- 
Congress and it seems 
likely that as many will be tossed into the 
Senate and Huuse hoppers in this Con- 
Congress may, or may not, act on 
i lot of the bills, but that is one of the 
reasons people watch it so closely—the 
legislative hand frequently is quicker 
than the public eye 


ilso may be 
Congress consider 
some new 


of people too) 
sors to be 


other 
Possible 
from that 


eects) to MY 


pass, and 


to be 
legislation 
iffecting 


instruments) 
10.000 bills ir 


ontrolled 83rd 


gress 


Although no one really knows, for 
events frequently dictate the course of 
action as much as the 
plans anc designs of the actual leaders, 
it seems most likely that this Congress 
will get off to a very slow start, with 
many committee meet- 
week-ends for a while, per- 
unt in the spring. There are 
ny kinds of Democrats as there are 
ill know, and the party this 
vear is faced with some particularly tick- 
lish problems and situations as its leaders 
plan for a Presidential victory in '56. For 
this re tlone, the older (and wiser!) 
heads, such as that of Speaker of the 
House Sam Rayburn, will want t'me to 
figure things out 

These, 
strongly 


Congressional 


SeSS.ONS, 
and long 


} 
late 


people, as we 


son 


ind other factors, it is felt 
here, will make for a strategy 
of showmanship, rather than action, at 
least during this year. The Democrats 
will do a lot of investigating, pass the 
appropriations bills, and spend much time 
propagandizing. The Republican execu- 
tive branch, of course, also will be ladling 
vut the propaganda, but it will be handi- 
capped to some extent, for its legislative 
program will be dependent entirely upon 
the wishes of the Democratic leaders. 
The Democratic Congress likely will 


make a show of action on many pieces of 
legislation important to particular pres- 
sure groups, such as labor, the farmer, 
and “consumer” groups. But it is more 
likely to defer action on these laws, this 
year, and to try to drive them through 
next year, which will be when the action 
is closest to the elections of November, 
1956. No one realizes more than a poli- 
tician how quickly the people forget 
whom to thank for this or that “benefit,” 
so the Democrats will wait until the sum- 
mer of ‘56 to pull out their legislative 
stops, it seems likely. 

The principal legislation about which 
the Democrats will make the most noise 
in this session, although action is doubt- 
ful on all of them, are as follows: 

1—A $l-an-hour minimum wage, which 
would be fought bitterly by many busi- 
ness interests in the South. It perhaps 
can be stopped for this year, but may ve 
driven through in ‘56. 

2—-A rigid, 90- to 100-per cent-of-parity 
farm bill, which would put a guaranteed 
floor under prices received by farmers for 
their basic crops, This likely would be 
welcomed by many southern planters, if 
not most of them. It seems unlikely that 
the high-parity forces can get their ma- 
jority this year, and, even if they were 
to pass such legislation, it likely would 
be vetoed. But a veto in 56 would be po- 
litical dynamite, circum- 
stances at that t.me, and the high-parity 
forces may win then 

3--An increase int perconal income 
tax exemption from $600 to $750, or even 
higher. There are some Congressmen 
a minority, but still some-—who believe 
that the personal income tax exemption 
boost should be to $1,000, as it was in dec- 
ades long gone. Incidentally, some Re- 
publican legislators in other years have 
plugged for this same objective, but they 
were discreetly silent last year when the 
tax revision debate was waxing the hot- 
fest and the Democrats were agitating 
for an increase in personal exemptions. 

These are three projects to which the 
Democratic leadership is most-committed, 
insofar as it has committed itself at all. 
But these do not, by any means, repre- 
sent the greatest bones-of-contention be- 
tween the Democratic Congress and the 
Republican Executive Branch, or be- 
tween and among members of Congress 
itself, regardless of party affiliation. 


denentin? on 


Congress will be asked to act early in 
the session on a large number of recom- 
mendations by the Hoover Commission, 
headed by former President Herbert 
Hoover, and many of its recommenda- 
tions are expected to create headlines in 
the newspapers and fireworks on Capitol 
Hill. The Hoover group is expected to call 
for withdrawal of the federal government 
from a large and varied field of activities 
which impinge upon, conflict with, or 
compete with, private, taxpaying 
nesses 


busi- 


The business community gene~ally will 
favor these recommendations. Business- 
men, regardless of party, are opposed to 
federal activities which compete with 
them. They are not always opposed to 
such activities that compete with other 
businessmen, but the average bus'ness- 
man doesn't want federal, 


any city 
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state competition with his industry. As a 
result, the business group more or less 
will fight vigorously to get rid of federal 
competition, as the Hoover Commission 
is expected to recommend strongly. 

Many Democrats, of course, are vio- 
lently opposed to federal competition 
with business, with certain exceptions, 
depending upon the area. For example, 
Tennessee’s Senators and Representa- 
tives are more or less solidly against any 
move by Uncle Sam to divest himself of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. So are 
many Congressmen — Republicans and 
Democrats alike-- who come from Far 
West states where the federal govern- 
ment has spent huge sums developing 
power projects. 

These same Democrats and Republicans 
are opposed to Uncle Sam being in, let 
us say, competition with the blueprint 
industry, or with the truck gardeners, or 
the office supply business, but, for under- 
standable political reasons, they oppose 
any attempt to get Uncle Sam out of the 
power business. 

Incidentally, Gwilym A. Price, presi- 
dent of the Westinghouse Electric Com- 
pany, who has sold plenty of equipment 
to Uncle Sam for public power projects, 
nevertheless recently said bluntly that he 
was against having the federal govern- 
ment in the power business. He indicated 
that he can see clearly that if private 
businesses, such as his, encourage federal 
ownership, although the business may be 
helped for a time, inexorably the federal 
government will become its only cus- 


tomer. And when a government becomes 
a business’ only customer, it has a way 


of taking over that business, too, or com- 
peting with it, and running it out of busi- 
ness. 

Tne Hoover Commission 
will touch virtually every phase of the 
federal government, will receive, and 
likely will deserve, the support of the 
business community generally. But 
whether or not its recommendations will 
be followed is a horse of another color. 
Congress undoubtedly will follow many of 
the recommendations and go along with 
them, but, as noted, there are many di- 
verse interests represented among the 
members of Congress, and it is likely that 
mary of the best recommendations of the 
Hoover group will not be adopted, this 
year, at any rate. 

This Congress, like so many others in 
recent years, will not come to grips with 
many of the problems connected with 
the huge federal subsidies that have be- 
come intertwined with private business in 
many ways. Many, if not most or all, of 
these subsidy arrangements are odious to 
the business community, but as Senator 
Harry F. Byrd (D.-Va.), chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Non-Essential Fed- 
eral Expenditures, has pointed out more 
than once, the subsidies continue to grow. 
Frequently, the subsidies are camouflaged 
ane are never even debated in the public 
forum, but they economically are just as 
costly to the federal government-——and to 
the taxpayer-—-and work to kill economic 
freedom just as inexorably as the more 
apparent subsidies, which frequently are 
debated. 

Congress will be urged—by its members 
and perhaps by some members of the Re- 


report, which 


publican administration—-to amend the 
Taft-Hartley Act, but action along this 
line is not any more likely this year than 
it was last year. The House Committee on 
Education and Labor will be headed by 
Representative Graham Barden (D.-N.C.) 
and he likely is no more willing to have 
the Taft-Hartley Law changed now than 
he was when he was chairman before. 
Senator Lister Hill (D.-Ala.), chairman of 
the Senatc Labor Committee, is strongly 
pro-organized labor, and likely will press 
for action on Taft-Hartley changes. He is 
not liable to get very far-— beyond his 
committee but the issue will be kept 
alive, at any rate. 

Actually, labor leaders didn’t fare so 
well in the recent elections, and they 
know it. The number of open “pro-labor” 
Representatives was not increased meas- 
urably, despite the Democratic victory, 
and the number of “pro-labor” Senators 
is about as small as it has been for some 
years. This is not to say that, in the judg- 
ment of informed men, any Congressman 
is “anti-laboring man.” But Congressmen 
generally feel that the public does not 
want labor leaders dictating the kind of 
legislation that should be written and 
passed, and the Congressmen are more or 
less independent of labor-leader influence. 
As long as the temper of the country re- 
mains as ‘t is, regardless of the party in 
power, this situation likely will remain 
the same—and labor leaders will call in 
vain for repeal, or overhauling, of the 
Taft-Hartley legislation. 

The battle on tariffs—-which has be- 
come a perennial in Washington in recent 
years, due to one-year extensions of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act-—-is 
likely to be much hotter than usual this 
year. The forces in various industries 
and the number of such industries is 
growing interested in keeping out for- 
eign materials made with low-paid labor 
is becoming more powerful all the time, 
in both parties. President Dwight D. Ei- 
senhower’s action in raising the tariff on 
jeweled watch bearings merely whetted 
the appetites of other groups that long 
have been feeling the effects of foreign 
competition in their own best market 
right here at home. 

The administration likely will ask—and 
get-—-a renewal of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, but the battle to push it 


* through will be more difficult to win this 


year than it has been in a long time. At 
the same time, you can expect to see more 
and more groups petition the Tariff Com- 
mission for relief under the “hardship 
clauses” of this act, for 1955 promises to 
be a year of great competition, interna- 
tionally as well as on Main Street. 
Perhaps as important to the South 

and to the utilities industries generally- 
as these other questions will be the one 
relating to the Supreme Court decision in 
the famous Phillips case, in which the 
high court ruled that the Federal Power 
Commission must regulate natural gas 
gatherers and producers, as well as the 
transmission companies that carry the 
natural gas now into virtually every im- 
portant area of the nation. This far- 
reaching decision, handed down last June, 
has thrown the natural gas producing 
and naturel gas transmission industry in- 
to an uproar, and Congress likely this 
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year will act to pass again the so-called 
Kerr Bill, which was passed in 1950 but 
vetoed by President Harry S. Truman. 

This legislation would take the produc- 
ers and gatherers out from under federal 
regulatory supervision, much to the re- 
lief of a majority of the Federal Power 
Commission itself, which had not sought 
the power Congress likely will pass the 
old Kerr Bill, or legislation designed for 
the same results, but it will be over the 
objection of many politicians from Mid- 
West areas now served heavily by nat- 
ural gas transmission companies, This op- 
position is due to the fact that natural 
gas rates have gone up in recent years 
and politicians have found that it’s possi- 
ble to get people excited about further in- 
creases in the price of this tuel, now used 
in millions of homes. It appears that the 
opposition to the Kerr Bill, or similar leg- 
islation, will be greater this year than it 
was several years ago-—due, ironically, to 
the steady expansion of the natural gas 
industry, which is based in large part in 
the South and Southwest. 

Another legislative-executive fight that 
will be watched closely, with great inter- 
est, by all in the business field, from the 
manufacturing level on through to the re- 
tailers, will be that which will revolve 
around what is termed “Fair Trade.” 

The Republican Executive Branch, par- 
ticularly the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Department of Justice, is opposed 
to “Fair Trade,” the latest federal law 
relating to which was passed in the 82nd 
Congress, the so-called MaGuire Act 
Some 44 states also have enabling legisla- 
tion. But, despite its seemingly solid legis- 
lative support, the Fair Trade law con- 
Stantly is being attacked in the courts 
and by legal groups which maintain that 
it is a restraint of trade and free pricing 
An advisory committee of the Depart- 
ment of Justice already has recommend- 
ed that Congress, in effect, repeal the 
MaGuire Act, but the Congress likely will 
not do so. Meantime, the representatives 
of the chain stores, the large retailers 
(who claim that manufacturers pay only 
lip service to Fair Trade and make de- 
partment stores the “goats” of distribu- 
tion practices) and other interests will be 
fighting to get Congress to act against 
Fair Trade. This may become a battle 
royal, but the prospects are not as press- 
ing as the publicity sometimes would in- 
dicate. 

Do not icok for any swift Congressional 
action in «ny direction, except that of in- 
vestigations. The Democrats, who have 
won pleniy of fame in other years for 
their investigations, are going to try to 
add to their luster this year—and they 
will concentrate on investigating such 
things as the Republican Dixon-Yates 
Contract, the “hard money” policies 
which they say the administration adopt- 
ed, but later retracted, in 1953 and early 
1954, and various other facets of admin- 
istration behavior that seem to have dis- 
pleased sizable numbers of voters. 

Washington always '!s a political happy 
hunting ground. It will be even more so 
during 1955 and 1956, as the Democrats, 
which already have wrested control .of 
the Congress from the Republicans, seek 
to put the administration to rout in the 
executive branch 
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IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


The huge Santee River Wool Combing Company being built at James- 
town by Daniel Construction Company. It will contain 155,000 square 
feet of floor space and will have an immediate capacity of 15,000,000 
pounds of wool per year, and will be completely air-conditioned. Engineers 
are Lockwood Greene Inc. 











At Chamblee, near Atlanta, this new Southeastern sales division and proc- 
essing laboratory of Eastman Kodak Company is now in operation. The 
modern one-story building contains 114,000 feet of flocr space. Con- 
structed by Henry C. Beck, Dallas and Atlanta builder. Architects were 
Armistead & Saggus, Atlanta. 
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Architects rendering of a new $600,000 facility to be built in Gainesville 
by the Sperry Corporation. This 60,000 square foot factory will be devoted 
to the development and production of electronic tubes. Ebaugh and 
Goethe of Gainesville are consulting engineers with John E. Pierson col- 
laborating architect. 
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IN WEST VIRGINIA 


Artist's conception of the aluminum sheet and foil plant to be built at 
Ravenswood. by Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical rt pean This view 
| 


shows how the plant will look as a fully integrated mi 


on completion of 
the first and second construction stages. 
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One Man's Dream Builds 
Sand Springs Industrial Empire 


Charles Page, Philanthropist, Industrialist and Oil 
Man Built Railroad, Utilities and Industries To Insure 


Future of Orphans’ Home and Widows' Colony. - 


By J. Burr Gibbons 


That cities are built by men was never 
more dramatically illustrated than in the 
industrial Sand Springs, Okla- 
homa built by the late 


Charles Page, oil man, industrialist and 


city of 
planned and 
for a 
health 
tion of orphaned children 


philanthropist 
the 


unique purpose 


to insure morals and educa- 


Being one of a 


dren 


family of eight chil- 
when his father died at Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin, shertly the Civil 
War it the age of ten, faced many 
handicaps on stern But 
ngenuity 
his 


most 


after 
Page 
the we frontier 
himself 


resourcefulness, Page 


through confidence in 
ind overcarne 
difficulties to becon the 
colorful and successful business 


the Southwe 


men in 
Following r Charles Page 
the 
1 telegrap 

and later 

Pinkerton 

Page 

build a railroad 
ligt 


gas system, appr 


boy for railr 


What's more, they 
ying millions of dollars worth of 
materials 


il area 
became 
road 


ind farm crops produced 
and a 


Bee 
mination to 


n Oklahoma 


nad det ment to 


furnishing steady employ- 
1use thousands of skilled mechanics 
ind supplying millions of 
dollars worth of basic products to the na- 
tionai markets of the world. 

rhe which confronted 


other in maintaining her home 


water sys nd workmen 


tem, electric 
natural 
hundred industrial 


are 


ind power plant 


itely 


and 


xim one ind export 


and distributing firms problems his 


now located the Sand Springs- n rearing 








Trustees of Sand Springs: |. to r. front, P. E. Estill, vice chairman; H. C. Jones; 
4. S. Babbitt, Sec'ty.; standing: T. H. Steffens, chairman; E. J. Doerner. 
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and educating him and his seven broth- 
ers and sisters were the source of Page’s 
inspiration and determination .. . to 
provide a home, education, security and 
future opportunities for other unfor- 
tunate widows and orphans. 

Following several years of exploring in 
the field of oil in Michigan, lumber in 
Washington and Oregon, and mining in 
Colorado, Page was attracted to Tulsa 
following the discovery of oil in Indian 
Territory in 1904. After drilling a dozen 
“dry holes,” the young pioneer industrial- 
ist and oil man finally hit the “jack 
in the Taneha Oil Field between 
Tulsa and Sapulpa. 


pot” 


It was then that Charles Page 
serious thought to his plans to do some- 
thing for less fortunate orphaned chil- 
dren and widowed mothers. But he did 
want to build a fortune devoted to 
coupons and cashing dividend 
He wanted to establish an indus- 
which would insure the fu- 
ture of his philanthropic program and 
provide, employment and opportunities 
for boys and girls as they grew up, com- 
pleted their education and assumed the 
responsibilities of life. 


gave 


not 
clipping 
checks 
trial estate 


So, after long and serious considera- 
tion, on his 48th birthday, June 2, 1908, 
Page established the Sand Springs Home 
on a farm near where the present indus- 
trial city of Sand Springs is located. He 
influenced Captain B. F. Breeding of the 
Salvation Army to resign his post and 
take charge of the Home. A few months 
later, when the Cross and Anchor Home 
for orphan children failed in Tulsa, 
Charles Page provided a home for some 
25 more boys and girls at the Sand 
Springs Home, and erected a new build- 
ing adequate to house and accommodate 
the children 

Page had visualized what might have 
happened in his own family if his mother 
had died. The eight children may be 
adopted by eight different families. If 
one family moved to Florida, another to 
Texas, another to California, New Eng- 
land, etc. in a few years the eight chil- 
dren may be scattered across the nation, 
deprived of association together and per- 
haps never to see each other again dur- 
ing their entire lifetimes 

Hence, the young philanthropist and 
humanitarian, exploring a new field, de- 
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Aerial showing many plants in the area. Included are: Commander Mills, Sinclair Refining Co., 


» 


aa = 
Birmingham Steel, Row- 


land Co., Sheffield Steel, Kerr Glass and Public Service Co. of Oklahoma. 


cided twe for 
tions by Home 
children absolute orphans with 


both parents dead, and they would have 


Dasic 
the 
must be 


requirements 
Sand 


adop- 
Springs 


to be family groups of two or more broth- 
ers and/or sisters. Thus, the Sand Springs 
Hon 
tor 
But 


development program 


became a reality in a new explora- 
field 

getting back tc age’s industrial 
» reviewed his 
infor- 
.. his 
manu- 


mar- 


acKkground 
field . 


resources 


broad experience and 


mation in the industrial 
knowledge of natural 

facturing opportunities 
kets for 


factured products 


potential 


both raw materials and manu- 


he realized the vast 


2 int of broken, outworn and aban- 
doned oil field machinery equipment and 
as well as farm equipment, rust- 
ing awsy in the He realized the 
growing market for steel products; the 
vast amount of cheap natural gas avail- 
able in Sand Springs—only seven miles 
of Tulsa—and the high class labor 
vailable in this growing communit) 

Failing to interest established, experi- 


enced glass indutry firms in the local sup- 


supplies 


field. 


west 


silica, 
other 


industri 


glass sand, cheap natural 
raw materials, the 
ilist built a smali glass 
it Sand Springs. Thus, Page was 
beginning to accomplish his purpose and 
he established the Widows’ Colony to 
supplement the Sand Springs Home for 
children. Today widows and their 
own children are occupying forty modern, 


ply of 


gas and Sand 


Springs 
plant 


forty 


comfortable cottages, where they pay no 
rent, electric, gas or water bills, and re- 
free milk supply. They are sup- 
plied nursery service for infant children 
when mothers are working, and any 
needed help on medical or hospital ex- 
pense 


celve 


Page then considered the textile indus- 
try. With Oklahhoma and Texas produc- 
much of the nation's cotton, he 
that a textile mill 
it Sand Springs. In addition to sup- 
plying a market for Oklahoma 
the mill could provide employment for 
hundreds of workmen and furnish a mar- 
ket for local utility 
local merchants, et« 


ing so 
concluded 
built 


should be 


cotton 


services, business for 

He unable t 
interest leaders in the textile industry, so 
built a mili and hired 
perienced management to run the plant 

Then Page decided Sand Springs should 
steel and he 


eastern companies 


was 


Page textile e@X- 


have a plant, contacted 
without 
built 


experienced keys 


several steel 
success. So he 
steel plant and 
personnel to operate the piant 

This story could go on indefinitely, as 
Page’s program of development went on 
through the years until his 
December 27, 1926. Since then, 
gram has been continued under 


bowed his neck, 


hired 


death on 
the pro- 
the 
rection of a board of trustees created un- 
der the Charles Page estate. 
But what became of these three 


di- 


major 
industrial plants? The steel plant is now 
and by the Sheffield 
Steel Corporation 

The textile plant, still owned by 
Sand Springs Home, is now The 
mander Mills. It was leased to Hesslein 
Company of New York and is the largest 
textile mill west of the Mississippi River 

The glass plant was purchased by the 
Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corporation, 
one of the largest fruit jar manufactur- 
ing plants in the nation. 

In industrial development, as in other 
matters, one thing leads to another, and 
there has been a constant parade of new 
industrial plants the Sand 
Springs-Tulsa area. Many of them han- 


owned operated 


the 
Com- 


created in 
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lox al 
equipment 


dle sub-contracts for other 


facturers; 


manu- 


some manufacture 


and supplies used in local national 


markets 


ind 
lirms and in many 
For ex Kert 


turing Company is a 


export 
imple, the Glass Manufac- 


large user of cor- 


rugated boxes for packing fruit jars and 
rlasses, so at Mr. Page 
the Kerr the 


Keokuk 


jelly S$ instigation, 
Fiber 


joined 


company and low 
Company at lowa 
the Southwest 
pany at Sand Springs 
the Hoerner 
are widely used 

And so th 
trial 
the past 45 years 


Box 


hin nd built Box Com 


now operated as 
Inc. Their p 


nationally 


Boxes oducts 


Sand Springs-Tulsa indus- 
district has continued to grow for 
ind one hundred 
served t the Sand S 
freight 


trunkling d it 


trial firms ar 
Railway which 
to the 
Tulsa 

And while Tulsa 
Capital of the World,” the 
Tulsa industrial 
variety 


provides service 


several 


is the recognize 
Sand spr 
irea is producing 
of products “from A to Z’ 
agricultural to 
Among the 


essed in this area are 


from zine products 


products and 
Textiles 
Boxes, Zin 
Steel Fixtures Chemicals 
Canned Janitor Supplic s, Meat 
Products, Petroleum Products, Dog Food 
Porcelain Enameled Steel, Paints and 
Varnishes, Building Material Fabri- 
cated Steel, Cattle Sprayers, Fire-Fight- 
ing Equipment, Oil Field and Pipe 
Equipment, Rock Wool Insulation, Anti- 
Corrosion Material, and many others 
Among the 


mace proc 
Fruit 
Jars, Corrugated Products 
Electric 


Foods 


Line 


firms served by the Sand 


Springs Railway are the following: Com- 


mander Millis, Inc., Hoerner Boxes of 
Sand Springs, Inc., Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp 
American Smelting 


and Refining Co., 


‘Continued on next page) 





(Continued from page 35) 


Southwetern Porcelain Steel Corp., Ped- 
rick Laboratories, Inc., Orbit Valve Co., 
National Tank Co., Frank Wheatley 
Pump and Valve Mfz., Lock Joint Pipe 
Co., General Paint Corp., American Steel 
and Wire Co., Bethlehem Steel Co., Lin- 
colin Electric Co., Southwest Steel Corp., 
Standard Magnesium Corp. Standard 
Aluminum Co., Enardo Mig. Co., Shef- 
field Steel Corp., The Boardman Co., 
Youngstown Steel Products Co., Mo-Vi, 
Inc., Boyles Galvanizing Stanley 
Home Products Co., Santa Fe Engineer- 
ing and Equipment Co., The Fibercast 
Corp., Federal Building Material Co., 
Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Southwestern 
Ornamental! Iron Works, Interstate Ele« 
tric Co., Birmingham Steel Co., Rowland 
Co., Corrosion Services, Inc, C & S 
Chemical Co, and many others 

Farm crops, natural resources and raw 
materials available to local 
elude cotton, corn, wheat, fruit, vege- 
tables and livestock; crude oil and nat- 
ural gas, lead and zinc, 
glass sand, silica, limestone 

But industrial plants, 
ployment and payrolls 
cal utility services, and 
and freight for the railroad weren't 
enough. Employees their familie 
must have the benefits of schools and 
churches, parks and 
banking and other 
services, So Charles Pag« 
Sand Springs 
and aided 
tional, 
tural 
cemetery in 


Co., 


industry in- 


coal gypsum 


timber, etc 
providing em- 
for lo 
materials 


markets 

raw 
and 
libraries, hospitals 
facilities community 
established the 
Stat« jank 
citizens to 


encouraged 
educa- 
itional and cul 
stablished 

where hi 
tom! 


establish 
religious 
institutions. He 
the community 
the Page 
built in his memory 
The Page Memorial 
Page Statue are 
the Sand Springs business district 
What Charles Page 
tively carried on today 


rec! 


also e 


body lies in memorial 


Libr 
located in the 
started is being ac 
and Sand Spring 
now has a 


population of 15,000, wit! 


thousands of famili liv 


urban areas parallelir 


| a oe 


« o 


Within a stone's throw of the Arkansas River stands the plant of the Sheffield 
Steel Co. 


Railway and highways between Sand 


Springs and Tulsa 


Today, 


cerns served by 


and wholesale 
the Sand Springs Rail- 
provide employment to more than 
4,500 people, with annual payrolls total- 
ng $18,000,000,00 
The Sand Springs-Tulsa area has the 
benefit of Spavinaw water from the 
northeast of Tulsa; the 
supply of water enjoyed by any 
the Southwest. 
Having served their primary purpose 
and to avoid any 
olitical and other problems, the 
Sand Sori 


industrial con- 


way 


zark region 
t in 
to secure ndustries, 
labor if 
gs Home Interstate years ago 
old the water system to the city and 
th ctric power plant and gas system 
They have 
facilities to 


utilit 


inded 


companies 
ex} their ac- 


commodate a constantly growing popula- 
tion and industrial need. 

T. H. Steffens, chairman of the Sand 
Springs Home board of trustees, was with 
the Frisco railroad at St. Louis when 
Charles Page induced hirn to come to 
Tulsa in 1910 and supervise the construc- 
tion of the Sand Springs Railway. He is 
president of the railroad. Other trustees 
are Paul E. Estill, vice president of the 
Sand Springs Home and Comptroller; J. 
S. Babbitt, president of the Sand Springs 
Townsite; and E. J. Doerner, head of the 
oil and legal departments. All were as- 
sociated with Page for many years. The 
fifth trustee, Henry C. Jones, president 
of the Sand Springs State Bank, was 
formerly head of the U. S. Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau in Oklahoma. All trustees 
give full time to the Home Interests. 


Left to right are Southwest Porcelain Steel Corp., Vigo Laboratories, Inc.; right top, Commander Mills; and upper left, 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. 
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Get 100% On This Tax Quiz, 
Or Call Tax Advisor Now 


You've got an extra month to file your 
1954 personal tax return. But not for 
your business if it’s a corporation. And 
the extra month won't help individuals 
who merely wait that much longer to get 
started. 

There are literally thousands of tech- 
nical changes in the revised law, and 
effective dates vary. If you aren't fa- 
miliar with those that apply to you, both 
as a business man and as an individual 
taxpayer, you may be out of pocket, either 
by overpayment or because you slipped 
up on some requirement and became li- 
able for assessments, interest and pos- 
sible penalties. 

Here’s a little quiz game to help you 
take note of some of the important 
changes in the new law. Check each of 
these 10 short statements TRUE or 
FALSE. Then turn to p. 60 for the cor- 
rect answers. Unless you're 100% per- 
fect, you had better call on your tax 
adviser at once. (Perhaps you had better 
call on him anyway.) This quiz was pre- 
pared by the American Institute of Ac- 
countants, the national professional so- 
ciety of certified public accountants. 

(Answers appear on p. 60) 

1. You found a bargain in a used truck. 
It had been driven only 500 miles, and you 
expect it to last you some years. Under 
the new tax law, you can deduct your 
depreciation much faster than under the 
old law. 


TRUE 2 FALSE [J 


2. You're proud of the fact your 17- 
year-old son got a summer job and earned 
$1,000. But you are sorry he can no longer 
be claimed as a dependent since his earn- 
ings total more than $600 for the year. 

TRUE [9 FALSE [] 
3. You, your two brothers and your 
uncle have incorporated the family busi- 
ness. All of you would like to modernize 
your plant, but have hesitated to retain 
earnings to do so, because of the difficulty 
of proving the accumulation “reasonable” 
and because of the penalty tax levied if 
you did not succeed. Now under the new 
tax law, it will be easier to prove an ac- 
cumulation reasonable. 

TRUE [} FALSE [] 

4. You and five other men formed a 
corporation in the fall of 1954 (after 
enactment of the new tax law). There 
were organizational expenses of $5,000 
incurred prior to the date of the charter. 
Since their useful life cannot be precisely 
determined until such time as the cor- 
poration may liquidate, these expenses 


cannot be amortized for tax purposes by 
the corporation. 
TRUE [) FALSE [ 

5. You are sole proprietor of your busi- 
ness, married and have one child; this 
year your business has a profit of $40,000. 
If you report as an individual, making 
a joint return and taking three exemp- 
tions and the standard deduction, your 
profit (after tax of $13,036) will be $26,- 
964. After living expenses of $12,220, you 
will have left $14,744. But now you can 
report as a corporation and have more 
money available than if you reported as 
an individual. 


TRUE [) FALSE [) 


6. Two years ago your business was 
good, but since that time conditions in 
your area have deteriorated. This year 
you will probably sustain some loss. Of 
course you can carry your loss back a 
year, but you just broke even last year. 
You can also carry it forward, spread- 
ing the loss over five years. But there 
is no immediate relief for you. 


TRUE — FALSE [J 


7. Your firm believes it could increase 
profits by adding a new line. But several 


yeurs of research are needed to perfect 
the product. Your directors feel the busi- 
ness can’t afford the cost, since the ex- 
penses of research cannot be deducted 
from income before it is known whether 
the research is a success or failure. 


TRUE [) FALSE [™ 

8 You are a bachelor. Your father 
died last year leaving your mother to be 
supported by you. You feel she would 
be happier staying on in her old home, 
rather than coming to live with you. But 
since you are single, you will be denied 
the tax benefits available to a “head of 
a household.” 

TRUE [) FALSE [7 

9. It has been an expensive year for 
you. You had some fancy dental work, 
your wife had an operation, your 17-year- 
old daughter caught an infection, and 
your grade-school son suffered a compli- 
eated fracture of his arm. Altogether 
you paid medical, dental and hospital bills 
totaling $10,000, and made an outlay of 
$500 for drugs and medicines. But for- 
tunately you can deduct $9,700 of these 
expenses from your adjusted gross in- 
come of $20,000. 


TRUE FALSE [) 


10. One of your employees dies this 
year leaving his wife with two small chil- 
dren to support. She has some income of 
her own and the firm will pay his full 
salary to her for this year and next. But 
her income after taxes will be lower for 
now she will be filing a separate’ return 
and not a joint one. 


TRUE FALSE [ 
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Atlanta Do-It-Yourself Firm 


Expands At A Remarkable Pace 


Do-It-Your- 
nited States 
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Aint POWER TOOLS PLYWOOD 
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One, in a rapidly crowing chain of Do-It-Yourself stores. 


not a handicap. In the first year of the 
operation of this Do-It-Yourself store, 
the company expanded to five other 
stores. These stores were in progress and 
about this time one of the supervisory 
personnel of a large chain auto accessory 
store approached the owner with the idea 
of opening an associate store. This was 
approved, and after its first year of opera- 
ticn, the store and its owner-manager, 
was making, roughly, $1,000 a month from 
his store, and at the same time showing 
steady growth. 

Since then, the firm has opened seven 
associate stores in Greenville, S. C., mak- 
ing twelve in the organization 
Definite commitments have already been 
reached for the thirteenth store in Co- 
lumbia, S. C., the fourteenth at Rich- 
mond, Va., and tentative commitments 
for associate stores at Anniston, Ala., and 
Nashville, Tenn. The company plans to 
open its own store in Charlotte, N. C., as 
soon as final plans are drawn. The owner 
states that the firm itself is a little bit 
amazed at the quick turn in business, 
and while the usual volume is maintained 
in the manufacturing and contracting 
business, a good portion of the director's 
efforts are now devoted to the new stores. 


stores 


Mr. Munford estimates that this year 
the stores will do over half a million 
dollars. A little over two years ago the 
firm’s salesmen were telling people how 
mysterious it was to install asphalt tile 
and insulation, and that the Munford 
Company was the only one who had the 
real clue to this mystery. Now, with the 
of the new well 
known fact that as- 
phalt tile and insulation well 
hundreds of other items which 
formerly been craftsmen’s work. 

To assist the customer, the firm goes 
so far as to have prominently displayed 
in all of sign which states 
that they guarantee the customer's work, 
and if the customer is not fully satisfied 
with the completed job, the company will 
refund the full value of the materials 
This is of the most unusual 
guarantees in the retailing business, and 
puts something of a burden on the store 
personnel to furnish complete instruc- 
tions and not to sell material which is 
not applicable to the job. With this policy 
in mind, the refunds have been almost 
negligible and, as in any business, satis- 
fied customers are the best salesmen. 


success stores, it is a 
anyone can install 
as as 


had 


its stores a 


ised one 


The president does not attempt to set 
goals for the year of 1955. However, he 
states that the expansion of company- 
owned stores will be restricted only to 
the amount of capital which is available 
to invest in these stores. He estimates the 
organization is sufficient to handle several! 
other associate well 
pany stores. From inquiries which are 
received daily, he hopes to open at least 
one month 


stores, as as com- 


store a 


Strive for new ways to spread the bene- 
fits and ownership of our industrial 
democracy and to give everyone a greater 
sense of participation and accomplish- 
ment. 
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ALABAMA 


Alabama State Docks and Terminals 
handled 374,929 tons of traffic in October. 
This was slightly above the tonnage for 
September (one per cent) but 33 per cent 
below that of October 1953. 

Inbound traffic through the State 
Docks totaled 289,599 tons in October, an 
amount 7 per cent below that of Sep- 
tember and 41 per cent below that of 
October a year ago. Products of mines 
continued to account for the largest 
share (84 per cent) of the incoming traf- 
fic. Manufactures and miscellaneous 
products made up 14 per cent of the total 
while products of agriculture, animal 
products, and products of forests ac- 
counted for only fractional percentages. 

Outbound shipments during October 
through state facilities amounted to 85,- 
330 tons, 42 per cent above September 
and 25 per cent above October of last 
year. Exports were principally manufac- 
tures and miscellaneous products (66 per 
cent of total exports), products of mines 
(21 per cent), products of forests (12 per 
cent), and fractional percentages for 
products of agriculture and animal 
products. 


Foreign Trade Conference.Clarence 
Randall, special economic advisor to 
President Eisenhower and chairman of 
the board of Inland Steel Corporation, 
has accepted an invitation to speak at the 
Alabama Foreign Trade Conference to be 
held in Mobile on Feb. 10 and 11, J. P 
Turner, general manager of the Alabama 
State Docks and secretary for the con- 
ference, announced. 

Randall, who directed work on the now- 
famous Randall Committee Report is con- 
sidered by many as the outstanding au- 
thority in America on foreign trade pol- 
icy. In a verbal confirmation of his ac- 
ceptance of the invitation to speak at the 
foreign trade meeting. Randall said only 
a direct call from President Eisenhower 
would prevent his being available. 

The foreign trade expert is scheduled 
to make only three such speeches in the 
United States this - one already 
delivered at San Francisco, one to be 
given in New York, and the keynote 
speech in Mobile 

The Alabama Foreign Trade Confer- 
ence is sponsored by three state organi- 
zations The Alabama State Docks 
Board, The Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 


year - 
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tute and The University of Alabama. The 
meeting is designed to emphasize the 
stake Alabama has in successful relations 
with foreign nations as well as the im- 
portance of Alabama's participation in 
world trade. 


Mobile 


Cuban service inaugurated, — A visitor 
from Mobile, breakfasting in Cuba, might 
find his morning breakfast rolls very 
much like the breakfast rolls he cus- 
tomarily butters back home in Mobile. 
This is no coincidence. Most likely those 
rolls did come from Mobile. Taking ad- 
vantage of direct sailings from the Port 
of Mobile, one of the larger bakeries in 
Mobile finds he can expand his markets 
into the large neighboring Caribbean 
cities. The inauguration of dependable 
scheduled sailings by Garcia Line to Hav- 
ana will enable this baker to ship his 
perishable rolls, bread and pastries to 
Cuba without delay. 

The Cuban service from the Port of 
Mobile rounds out dependable service to 
major trade markets of the world. Sched- 
uled to depart for Havana in December, 
this month's sailing is included in the 
consolidated sailing schedule and all fu- 
ture sailings will be included in the con- 
solidated list, as well as the separate 
schedule which is available to interested 
shippers on request. 

Though this service may be especially 
beneficial to exporters of foodstuffs, it is 
also important to the exporters of a wide 
range of products in Mobile's trade terri- 
tory. Accompanying the breakfast rolls 
will be such items as kraft paper, cans 
of paint, drums of rosin, alum, canned 
goods, pu'pboard and machinery. 


FLORIDA 
Port Everglades 


New warehouse completed. —- The Wil- 
son & Toomer Fertilizer Co., whose home 
office is in Jacksonville, is completing an 
80 x 180 warehouse at Port Everglades 
at shipside adjacent to its mixing plant 
on Slip One. 

The warehouse will be used for storing 
bagged fertilizer and fertilizer products. 

Wilson & Toomer purchased the lease 
for the Port Everglades operation from 
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the Gulf Fertilizer Co. 14 months ago, 
and have stepped up their water move- 
ment considerably. 

Much of their material comes into Port 
Everglades via barge on the Intracoastal 
Waterway, and by rail. They distribute in 
the South Florida agricultural area. 


New berths for three ships...The new 
berthing facility was completed Decem- 
ber 15 and will provide additional berths 
for three large ships. It cost $550,000 to 
construct in Slip Three. 

Work on this new facility was started 
March 15, 1954, and consists of 1,530 feet 
of steel bulkheading with a concrete cap. 
Slip Three has already been dredged to 
the Port's over-all project depth of 35 
feet. 


Jacksonville 


Dixon director AAPA. M. C. Dixon, 
general manager of Jacksonville’s Mu- 
nicipal Docks and Terminals, was elected 
a director of the American Association 
of Port Authorities at the AAPA conven- 
tion in San Francisco, It is the second 
time he has served on this board com- 
posed of the leading experts in the termi- 
nal operating field. 

Dixon has managed the local terminals 
for most of the post-war period during 
which the facilities have been consider- 
ably enlarged and modernized. Renovated 
Pier 3 is hailed as a model in pier con- 
struction with concrete surfaced decks, 
two marginal and two depressed tracks 
extending the length of the pier between 
warehouses, 


Port Captain named. LA. Comdr. M 
T. Duncan, USCG, was recently assigned 
the full-time duties as captain of the port 
for Jacksonville and immediately set in- 
to operation a series of programs de- 
signed to tighten security procedures in 
the port and improve safeguards against 
disastrous fires along the waterfront 

Increased personnel was assigned to 
add to the regular harbor and entrance 
picket patrol. Port security cards will be 
rechecked and stations assigned for man- 
ning in case of emergency. The Coast 
Guard Reserve unit at Jacksonville has 
been strengthened to develop a force ca- 
pable of manning the many security posts 
immediately in case of war. 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from page 39) 

Value of incoming vessels to port 
analyzed. The average freighter en- 
tering port to discharge and load gen- 
eral cargo orings an extra cargo of over 
$85,000 in wages and extra business, more 
than two thirds of it for the inland car- 
riers who transport the goods to interior 
plants and warehouses, according to a 
compilation by E. L. Bouchelle, a past 
president of the Jacksonville Propeller 
Club and Foreign Trade Council. 

Bouchelle’s estirmate does not include 
the value of cargoes nor the cost of ex- 
tensive repairs when vessels enter the 
two major shipyards 

Bouchelle’s complete breakdown of ex- 
penses follows: 

Pilotage: $275. For a Liberty ship, pilot- 
age fees run around $ per foot of draft 
The estimate was based on a 29 foot draft 
entering port and a 20 foot draft depart- 
ing. This money is paid to the Pilots As- 
sociation, which employs eight pilots, two 
boats, two pilot 
other employes 

Towage: $300. Based on a net regis- 
tered tonnage of 4,360-tons, and a Lib- 
erty ship using tugs for docking, undock- 
ing, and making one shift in port 

Agents: $200. There are several ship- 
ping agents in the who make ar- 
rangements for ships to enter, load, sail 
etc., and take car¢ 
of the 

Water: $75. After several weeks at sea, 
a ship may take on as much as 250 tons 
of water, at 30 cents a ton. A water boat 
is maintained to supply those ships 
which do not take on water at the docks 


stations, and several 


city 


of the shore business 
vessels, 


Provisions and Stores: $5,000. This 
money is spent among the ship chan- 
diery stores. 


Stevedores and longshoremen: $7,500. 
This estimate is based on the employment 
of 150 men to load and unload ships. 

Customs: $289. This fee is set by the 
Federal Government and helps pay for 
local customs inspections and overtime 
of the inspectors, 

Repairs: $3,000. This estimate is based 
on minor work needed after a sea voyage. 
Actually, a ship may spend up to $100,- 
000 or more for work in local yards. As 
an average, about 200 men are employed 
for work on each ship entering the re- 
pair yards. 

Terminal dues and handling charges: 
$10,200. The stevedore labor removes Ccar- 
go from the ships and puts cargo aboard. 

Railroad Freights and Switching: $54,- 
000. This figure comprises more than half 
of the revenue from ship hand- 
ling here. The estimate is based on move- 
ment of 180 to 200 bales of cotton at $300 
per from points spread 
states. 


average 


carload over 


southeastern 

Laundry: $100, This figure is for clean- 
ing of a month's supply of ship’s laundry. 
Payroll: $3,500. Each of the 40- 
men Liberty ship draw 
before landing. Ashore, it was esti- 
mated they spend $2,000 for clcthes and 
personal supplies, $1,000 for amusements, 
and $500 for notions. 

Fuel: $3,200. This figure assumes 1,500 
barrels of oil taken on at a cost of $2.05 
per barrel 


Crew 
odd aboard a 


pay 


Guard Service 
Night Relief 


$175 


$300. For local men who 
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“Oh Well, Nothing Ventured, Nothing Gained.” 


stand watches aboard ships while crew- 
men go ashore. 


GEORGIA 
Savannah 


R. W. Groves Cited by Queen— Queen 
Juliana of the Netherlands has appointed 
Robert Walker Groves of Savannah, 
chairman of the board of Strachan Ship- 
ping Company, a Commander in the Or- 
der of Orange Nassau. 

The appointment was made pubiic by 
E. L. Hechtermans, Netherlands Consul 
General at New Orleans, during a recep- 
tion given by J. F. van Hengel, honorary 
counselor of the Netherlands Embassy in 
Washington and former managing direc- 
tor of the Steamship Company Neder- 
land, at the Oglethorpe Club in Savan- 
nah. 

Strachan operates the general cargo 
terminal facilities and warehouses at 
Commodores Point Terminal in Jackson- 
ville. It has recently leased the pre-cool- 
ing plant facilities at Municipal Docks 
and Terminals in order to make the plant 
available to Florida citrus exporters to 
Europe during the coming season. 

Through its affiliate, South Atlantic 
Steamship Line, Strachan provides regu- 
larly scheduled American flag steamer 
service from Jacksonville and other 
South Atlantic ports to Western Europe 
and the United Kingdom. 


Port Study Initiated—-Work is to begin 
immediately on a model study of the 
Savannah River Harbor by the U. S 
Corps of Engineers at the corps’ ex- 
periment station in Vicksburg, Miss. 

Chief of Engineers, Gen. Samuel S. 
Sturgis, Jr.. had agreed to initiate the 
project at once, with an initial outlay of 
$100,000, and this was conveyed to W. H. 
McGowan, executive director of the 
Savannah District Authority, by Sen. 
Richard B. Russell (Dem., Ga.) and Con- 
gressman Preston (Dem., Ga.). Mr. Mc- 
Gowan has worked ceaselessly with a 
special committee of Savannahians who 
visited Washington several times in the 
effort to get the project started. 

He said the Chief of Engineers’ de- 
cision was of utmost importance to Sa- 
vannah. The model study should pro- 
vide a guide for further planning of 
the harbor as the port expands, and 
should result in reduced maintenance 
costs. 

Congressman Preston stated that the 
study should point the way to arrange- 
ments for a faster flow of water, thus 
eliminating shoals, and should cut the 
distance from the harbor to the sea. 

The special committee on the model 
project was composed of Eugene K. Mere- 
ditch, of South Atlantic Steamship Line, 
D. Leon Williams, director of the Georgia 
Ports Authority, Comdr. Frank W. Spen- 
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cer, president of the Atlantic Towing Co., 


and Donald Stewart, prominent account- 


ant. 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans 


Director of Port Appointed—-Mr. W. B. 
Fox, President of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the Port of New Orleans, has 
announced that, at a special meeting of 
the Board, it had created the new office 
of Director of the Port, and had elected 
Mr. W. J. Amoss to this post. Mr. Amoss 
assumed his duties on January 1, and 
his salary was fixed on the basis of Thirty 
Thousand Dollars a year. 

Mr. Amoss is a life-long resident of 
this City and for the last two years has 
been president of Valentine Pulp and 
Paper Company, Inc., with offices in the 
Whitney Bank Building. Prior to his as- 
sociation with that company and the 
other allied Valentine Sugar interests, 
Mr. Amoss was vice-president of the New 
Orleans Public Service, Inc. Mr. Amoss, 
who is 55 years old, resides at 1571 Henry 
Clay Ave. 

The duties and functions of the Direc- 
tor of the Port, in general, Mr. Fox ex- 
plained, will be, as the top executive offi- 
cer, to have the overall management and 
direction of the affairs of the Port, in- 
cluding the public relations program of 
the Board, locally, nationally and inter- 
nationally. It is expected that he will re- 
lieve the president and other Commis- 
sioners of many of the duties that have 
heretofore devolved upon them, so that 
they will have more time and opportunity 
to apply themselves to the establishment, 
interpretation and enforcement of the 
policies that are of paramount impor- 
tance in furthering the progress and pros- 
perity of this great Port. 


Grain Elevator Truck Facilities 
Planned—Plans for truck facilities at the 
Grain Elevator are nearing completion 
it was announced by E. H. Lockenberg, 
general manager, Port of New Orleans 

The trucking industry has doubled in 
size during the past ten vears and new 
developments indicate even greater gains 
in the future. 

Monthly deliveries to and from the New 


Orleans waterfront by Class I motor 
carriers have increased 300 to 400 per 
cent over 1940, Lockenberg said. The 
growth of motor freight traffic at the 
Port of New Orleans is one of the im- 
portant economic developments of the 


port. The expanding motor freight in- 
dustry is firmly established in the com- 
mercial pattern and it shares im- 
portant function, along with railroads 
and barge lines, of moving freight into 
and out of the port. The unprecedented 
growth of truck operations at the port 
stems from the rapid expansion of New 
Orleans as a world port and industrial 
center. Demands made on the port facili- 


an 
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Maj. Gen. S, D. Sturgis, Jr., Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army; Wm. R. Bowdoin, 








Chairman of the Georgia Ports Authority; Brig. Gen. C. G. Holle; and D. Leon 
Williams, Director of Ports Authority. 


ties for handling truck traffic are steadi- 
ly increasing with the rising volume of 
freight tonnage handled through the 
port, and the Board of Commissioners of 
the Port of New Orleans in their present 
expansion program are providing ade- 
quate facilities for these needs. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 


Second Place Position Maintained— 
Baltimore's combined export and import 
commerce in the first seven months of 
1954 totaled 9,792,498 long tons, and was 
second only to that of New York which 
handled 18,169,241 tons in the same 
period, figures published by the Bureau 
of the Census disclose. Philadelphia 
ranked third during the seven months 
with 8,684,911 tons and was followed by 
Norfolk with 5,042,100 tons, New Orleans 
with 4,570,045 tons, Portland, Maine, 
with 4,476,295 tons and Paulsboro, New 
Jersey, with 3,840,582 tons. 

The Port also maintained its second 
position in import volume alone during 
the January-July period with 7,751,383 
tons. New York led the nation in this 
category of overseas commerce with 14,- 
995,938 tons, while Philadelphia was third 
with 7,677,901 tons of imports. Portland, 
Maine, handled 4,450,580 tons of this traf- 
fic, Paulsboro, New Jersey, 3,744,286 tons, 


Mobile 2,963,215 tons, Boston 2,251,161 
tons, New Orleans, 2,243,213 tons and 
Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania, 2,239,956 
tons. 


Norfolk led all other seaports in export 
shipments with 4,007,590 tons. New York 
in second place with 3,173,303 tons was 
followed by Newport News with 2,961,- 
697 tons, New Orleans with 2,326,832 tons, 
Baltimore with 2,041,115 tons and Hous- 
ton with 1,968,125 tons. 






Largest Number of Scheduled General 
Cargo Sailings-During December, the 
90 shipping lines operating regular serv- 
ice in the foreign and domestic trades at 
Baltimore had 307 advertised sailings to 
256 ports. The 79 overseas lines alone had 
222 scheduled sailings to 256 foreign 
destinations in practically all parts of the 
world. The five coastwise companies listed 
72 sailings to 12 Atlantic and Gulf ports 
during the month, while the six inter- 
coastal operators had 13 sailings to eight 
principal ports on the Pacific Coast. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Morehead City 


New Tonnage Record Set North Caro- 
lina State Terminals at Morehead City 
set a new tonnage record for the year 
More than 600,000 tons of commercial and 
military cargo was handled by the end of 
the year, making 1954 
year for Morehead City. 

Col. Richard S. Marr, Executive Di- 
rector of the N. C. State Ports Authority, 
also said, “The tonnage handled during 
the month of November reached 70,000 
tons, and this amount was exceeded only 
by the high tonnage figures of February, 
this year, when 80,000 tons were handled. 

“The major portion of this record ton- 
nage was made up by commercial car- 
goes, such as tobacco being shipped to 
Germany and France, sugar from Cuba, 
fertilizer from Europe, petroleum prod- 
ucts that consisted of gasoline, fuel oil, 
jet fuel, banker C oil und asphalt prod- 
ucts, These petroleum products were 
shipped in from Venezuela and texas. 

“The total tonnage of commercial car- 
goes handled to date ut the State Ter- 
minal is over 340,465 tons, and with 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from page 41) 
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Wilmington 


Tremendous Tonnage Increase—Ship- 
ping progress continues its steadily in- 
growth at the North Carolina 
Wilmington. According 
Richard S. Marr, Executive 
Director of the North State 
Ports Authority, the tonnage handled for 
the n December will 
000 was made up of 
North Carolina, burlap 
India, ser ip steel for 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 


Cuba Trade Increases Justo Os 


Herrero Cuban consular agent it 
told the Charleston Propeller 


Charleston 
y that the 


port has now surpassed 
Savannah and others 


isiness with Cub 


Mr. Herrero said that Charleston's ex- 
port trade with Cuba last year amounted 
to $12 million. He predicted an increas- 
ng use of Charleston for exports to Cuba 
its handling facilities and the 

shown by merchants, for- 
ind shipping men 


because of 
cooperation 


warders 


New Terminal A deep-water, “L” 
shaped pier extending 250 feet from the 
shore with a 50-foot long marginal face 
will be built at North Charleston by the 
Phillips Petroleum Co., on a recently ac- 
quired site for storage facilities, accord- 
ing to an application filed with the U.S 
District Engineer at Charleston 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 
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Crawford 8S. Rogers, Norfolk's “First Citizen” for 1954, and newly elected chair- 
man of the Norfolk Port Authority. 
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cause, as Rogers “the 
was interested in the men.” 
Holding office in innumerable commu- 
nity organizations, Norfolk's “First Citi- 
zen” says he is able to serve in so many 
capacities because he takes his 
worries and problems home with him. 


says, 


company 


never 


New Caribbean Service—-A Port of Nor- 
folk-importing-exporting firm is going in- 
to the steamship business to serve ship- 
and manufacturezs in the Norfolk 
hinterland with regular monthly service 
to and from Caribbean ports. 

Captain Harold B. Adams, president of 
the Virginia Trading and Shipping Cor- 
poration, Norfolk, notes that a void has 
existed in steamship between 
ports and Caribbean 
countries such as the Dominican Repub- 
lic. The new will have bulk 
cement as its northbound cargo, 
leaving the southbound voyage epen for 
goods and products from this area. 

The new service will include stops at 
Cuba, Haiti, Republic and 
when business warrants, Colombia. The 
itinerary will be on a 35-day cycle initial- 
ly, but the firm expects to step up the 
schedule to every 15 days in the spring, 
when an additional vessel may be added 
to accommodate coffee shipments north- 
bound from Colombia to Norfolk. 

The vessel chartered by Virginia Trad- 
ing and Shipping for the new steamship 
service is not actually a steamship at 
ill; it’s the trim German vessel 
“Hornuim,” a 2100-ton Diesel electric. 
Adams, a seagoing Captain of longstand- 
ing German merchant ship 
highly. Adams was at sea for 38 years be- 
fore he formed the import-export firm a 
year ago. Adams was with the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company and later 
master of the Isbrandtsen Line’s 
famous “Flying Arrow” number of 
years 
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Upward Trend Predicted— Michael M. 
Mora, general manager of the Norfolk 
Port Authority, predicts that the Port of 
Norfolk will continue to show its upward 
1955—-in tonnage, in diversifica- 
tion of cargo and in addition of new fa- 
cilities and services. He also re- 
ported that Norfolk’s foreign trade ton- 
for the first six months of 1954 was 
7% above the 1953 January-June figures, 
despite a big drop in imports of residual 
fuel oil, which ordinarily accounts for e 
high percentage of Norfolk import ton- 
nage. Port observers predict that figures 
for the second half of 1954 will show a 
continuance of the upward trend. 

Steamship service hit a new high in 
i954. Hampton Roads is linked with 286 
ports of the world in 95 foreign countries 
A total of 333 steamship lines list per- 
manent agency representation at Hamp- 
ton Roads, 88 of which offer consistent 
general caro service. The service to 286 
represents an increase of nearly 
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Ford, Bacon & Davis Names Two 
To Top Executive Posts 


Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., engineers- 
constructors, with offices in New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Monroe, La., and 
Toronto, have announced that Charles C. 
Whittelsey has been advanced to the po- 
sition of Executive Vice President, having 
formerly been Vice President in charge 
of the firm’s construction activities. He 
will also continue as Executive Vice Pres- 
ident of the firm's subsidiary, Ford, Bacon 
& Davis Construction Corporation, with 
headquarters at Monroe, Louisiana. 

William B. Poor becomes Vice President 
and Manager of the Construction Depart- 
ment of Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc. He 
has also been elected a Director of the 
firm, as well as a Director of the Con- 
struction Corporation. 

Born in Birmingham, Alabama, Mr. 
Whittelsey attended Washington Univer- 
sity in St. Louis and the Missouri School 
of Mines. He has had active charge of 
the engineering and construction of many 
of the projects handled by 
the firm, such as the extensive facilities 
at Texas City, of Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation; part of 
the Atomic Energy Project at Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee; the country’s first and one 
of the largest plants for producing syn- 
thetic rubber at Institute, West Virginia; 
the Natchez, Miss., wallboard plant of 
Johns-Manville; and the ammonia, meth- 
anol, and nitroparaffin plants of Com- 
merciai Solvents at Sterlington, La. His 
experience in the oil and gas business 
dates back to 1926 when he joined the 
firm to work on the construction of the 
Interstate Natural Gas Company's line 
from Monroe, Louisiana, to New Orleans. 
Since that time he has been continuously 
active in the firm's oil work, 
which includes many pipe 
line projects in the and 
Canada. 

Mr. Poor was born in Weymouth, Mas- 
sachusetts, and received his Bachelor of 
Science degree in Mining Engineering 
from Ohio State University. Prior to join- 
ing the firm in 1948, he was Chief Engi- 
neer of Tennessee Gas Transmission Com- 
pany and for many years was associated 
with United Gas Pipe Line Company. He 
has had charge of the construction of 
many long-distance, high-pressure nat- 
ural gas pipe line systems. 
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New Assignments for Two 
At Solvay's W. Va. Plant 


New assignments for William E. Du- 
gan, Jr.. and Raymond C. Baxter were 
announced recently by Solvay Process Di- 
vision, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 

Mr. Dugan is named senior 
plant manager of the 


assistant 
chiorine-caustic 


SOUTHERNERS AT WORK 


soda chlorinated methane operations at 
Solvay’s Moundaville, W. Va., plant. Ap- 
pointed assistant chief engineer by Solvay 
Process Division, Mr. Baxter succeeds Mr. 
Dugan in that post. 

A graduate of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Mr. Dugan was first em- 
ployed by Solvay as a senior engineer in 
1946. He was appointed principal engi- 
necr in 1951 and assistant chief engineer 
in 1953. 

Mr. Baxter, a graduate of Cornel! Uni- 
versity, began working for Solvay in 1941 
while a student and became a Junior En- 
gineer at Syracuse in 1946. He has since 
held the positions of senior engineer and 
principal engineer. 


Wheland Company Appoints 
Oliver Assistant to President 


John Oliver has joined the staff of the 
Wheland Company, Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, as special assisant to Gordon P. 
Street, president. He was formerly gen- 
eral manager of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

Oliver’s primary interest will be in the 
continually expanding oil field activities 
of the company and in the development 
of new markets and products for the con- 
cern, Wheland’s three plants are present- 


ly engaged in the production of grey 








John Oliver 


iron castings for the automotive indus- 
try, the design and fabrication of com- 
plete sawmill and rotary drilling equip- 
ment and the production of 75 and 90 
mm cannons for national defense. 

He was with the TVA from 1942 until 
he resigned to join Wheland’s staff, and 
rose steadily in the organization to be- 
come general manager in 1951 
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Alabama Power Announces 
Executive Personnel Changes 


Thomas W. Martin, chairman, and L. 
M. Smith, president, of Alabama Power 
Company have announced a number of 
executive advancements and reassign- 
ments effective January 1, 1955. They 
are brought about by the retirement on 
that date of E. W. Robinson, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, after 31 years 
of service. At the request of the Com- 
pany he will be retained as a consultant 
to the Engineering and Construction De- 
partment, especially in the prompt devel- 
opment of the Company's projects on the 
Coosa and the Warrior Rivers. 

Two executive 
been appointed, 

Walter Bouldin, financial presi- 
dent since 1952, a native of Alabama, 
will become the executive vice president 
to whom the Treasury, Sales and Claims 
Departments will report. Mr. Bouldir 
a graduate of the University of Alabama 
and Harvard Law School, was connected 
with the firm of Martin, Turner, 
Blakey and Bouldin from 1935 to 1952 
During this time he closely 
ciated with the Company's corporate and 
legal affairs 

H. Neely Henry, who vice 
president in charge of employee relations 
since September 1952, will become the 
executive vice president to whom the Em- 
ployee Relations, Land, Purchasing, Traf- 
fic and Office Buildings Departments, and 
the manager of electric operations will 
report. Mr. Henry, a native of Alabama 
is a graduate of Virginia Military Insti- 
tute. He has been with Alabama Power 
Company since 1924, beginning as office 
engineer. He has been district superin 
tendent, district manager, vice president 
and manager of the Industrial Develop- 
ment department and the 
general manager. 


vice presidents have 


vice 


law 
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The newly created post of manager of 
electric operations will be filled by R. L 
Harris, who has been manager of pro- 
duction since September 1951, The Pro- 
duction and the Transmission and Dis- 
tribution Departments will report to him 

C. T. Brasfield, Jr., becomes executive 
engineer. A native of Mississippi, and a 
graduate of Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, he was employed as a junior en- 
gineer in 1924. 

J. A. Keene, who has been superin- 
tendent of production since September 
1951, will succeed Mr. Harris as manager 
of production. 

A. E. Burnett, a native of Alabama 
advances to the post of manager—em- 
ployee relations. 

M. E. Wiggins is a native of Alabama 
and received his business training at the 


Albany Business College. His new re- 
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sponsibilities include supervision of the 
Payroll, Tax and Insurance Departments. 

W. W. Eberhardt will! fill the newly 
created post of assistant manager of pro- 
duction. 

Richard Bowron, Jr., is named assistant 
to Walter Bouldin. 

R. H, Copeland, who has been Superin- 
tendent of the Gadsden Steam Plant, will 
become superintendent of steam genera- 
tion, reporting to the manager of pro- 
duction. 

W. R. Garnett, Birmingham, who has 
been supervisor of hydro plants, will be- 
come superintendent of hydro generation, 
reporting to the manager of production. 

Cc. C. Jones, Birmingham, who has been 
senior engineer—-system operation, will 
become superintendent of system opera- 
tion, reporting to the manager of produc- 
tion. 

B. R. Wall, who has been superintend- 
ent of Barry Steam Plant, will become 
superintendent of Gorgas Steam Plants. 

Cc. E. Fowler, who has been superin- 
tendent of Chickasaw Steam Plant, will 
become superintendent of Barry Steam 
Piant. s 

A. Z. Robinson, who has been assistant 
superintendent of Chickasaw Steam 
Plant, will become superintendent of 
Chickasaw Steam Plant 

F. L. Clayton, who has been assistant 
superintendent of Gorgas Steam Plants, 
will become superintendent of Gadsden 
Steam Plant. 


Frisco Railway Announces 
Two New Executive Posts 


A series of changes in the executive de- 
partment of the St. Louls-San Francisco 
(Frisco) Railway were announced. 

In the shifts, J. E. Gilliland, assistant 
to the president in charge of develop- 
ment, will become assistant vice presi- 
dent in charge of traffic; H. A. Baker, 
assistant to the president at Memphis, 
Tenn., will succeed Gilliland, and P. J. 
Schmitz, superintendent of the Frisco’s 
northern division at Ft. Scott, Kans., will 
succeed Baker. 

At the same time, the creation of a new 
post was announced: D. E. McKeithen, 
traffic manager at Chicago, will become 
assistant to the president at \ansas City, 
Mo, ©. A. Bergmann, traffic inznager at 
Pittsburgh, will succeed McKeithen and 
H. H. Knuth, general agent at Buffalo, 
N. Y., will succeed Bergmann. All of the 
appointments are effective immediately. 

Gilliland entered railroad service in 
1923 as office boy for the Sante Fe. He held 
various clerical and stenographic posi- 
tions with that railroad and in 1929 went 
to the Missouri Pacific. In 1942 he became 
trainmaster for the St. Louis Terminal 
Railroad Association and in 1946 was 
named president of the Alabama, Tennes- 
see and Northern Railroad. After the 
AT&N became a subsidiary of the Frisco, 
Gilliland was appointed executive general 
agent of the Frisco in January, 1950. He 
was named assistant to the president in 
charge of development in July, 1950. 
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Mississippi Manufacturers Elect 
Huth Association President 


George A. Huth, president of Missis- 
sippi Products, Inc., Jackson, was elected 
president of the Mississippi Manufactur- 
ers Association at its annual conven- 
tion at the Edgewater Gulf hotel. 

Huth's election to the presidency of 
MMA follows a long record of outstand- 
ing work devoted to helping build Mis- 
sissippi. In addition to being president 
of one of the state’s largest industries, 


G. A, Huth 


served MMA as first vice- 

ind membership committee 

He is state director for the 
Association of Manufacturers 
and is chairman of the Industrial com- 
mittee, Jackson Chamber of Commerce. 

Other officers elected to serve one- 
year terms with Huth were: 

Db. P. Granberry, Laurel Oil and Fer- 
tilizer Company, Laurel, first vice-presi- 
dent; L. B. Pitts, Great Southern Box 
Company, ‘Jackson, second vice-presi- 
dent; John Osberg, Rockwell Manufac- 
turing Company, Tupelo, secretary- 
treasurer; and John Gregg, Jackson, 
executive director. 

Ten of the present members of the 
MMA Board of Directors will continue to 
serve for an additional year. They in- 
clude 


Huth has 
president 
chairman 
National 


James Ballard, Charles H. Phillips 
Company, Gulfport; D, P. Granberry, 
Laurel Oil and Fertilizer Company, 
Laurel; Jameson C. Jones, Corinth Ma- 
chinery Company, Corinth; J. T. Liddle, 
Gulf States Creosoting Company, Hat- 
tiesburg; A. B. Marchant, Johns-Manville 
Corporation, Natchez; Charles MeCol- 
lum, Rice-Stix, Inc. Houston; Maurice 
Seay, R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Vicksburg; 
G. H. Soulé, Soulé Steam Feed Works, 
Meridian; Olin C. Taylor, Baxter Labo- 
ratories, Cleveland, and F. R. Her, Blue 
Bell, Inc., Tupelo. 

Eleven new directors were elected for 
two-year terms. These include: 


R. H. Busby, McComb Manufacturing 
Co., McComb; D. D. Williams, Armstrong 
Tire and Rubber Co., Natchez; Rush 
Bowman, Oliver Iron and Steel, Corinth; 
John Osberg, Rockwell Manufacturing 
Co., Tupelo; W. R. Guest, Ingalls Ship- 
building Corp., Pascagoula; L. C. Hall, 
Hercules Powder Co., Hattiesburg; Pete 
Deweese, A. Deweese Lumber Co., 
Philadelphia; G. A. Huth, Mississippi 
Products, Inc., Jackson; Donald J. Gray, 
Masonite Corp., Laurel; L. B. Pitts, 
Great Southern Box Co., Jackson, and 
John Lake, Grenada Industries, Grenada. 


Commercial Credit Announces 
Top Management Changes 


At the Regular Meeting of the Board 
of Directors of Commercial Credit Com- 
pany held in Baltimore on December 30, 
1954, it was announced that Mr. Alex- 
ander E. Duncan, Chairman of the Board, 
had requested that he be relieved of his 
responsibilities as Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive of the Company and 
that he be elected “Founder Chairman” 
as second in authority. Mr. Duncan also 
recommended that Mr. E. C. Wareheim, 
President, be elected Chairman of the 
Board and Chief Executive and that Mr. 
Edmund L. Grimes be elected Presidert. 
Bylaws were amended to provide for the 
new office and Mr. Duncan was unani- 
mously elected “Founder Chairman.” Mr. 
Wareheim was elected Chairman of the 
Board and Mr. Grimes was elected Pres- 
ident, all effective immediately. 

Mr. Duncan founded Commercial Cred- 
it Company in June 1912, was its first 
President and has served as Chairman 
of the Board continuously since 1916. 

Mr. Wareheim is one of the original 
five employees of the Company, serving 
successively as Assistant Treasurer, 
Treasurer, Vice President, Executive Vice 
President and as President since 1948. 

Mr. Edmund L. Grimes came with Com- 
mercial Credit Company in 1944 as Con- 
troller. He thereafter was elected Vice 
President and served as an Executive 
Vice President since 1950 and a Director 
since 1951. 

Mr. A. W. D. Carlson who came with 
Commercial Credit Company as an As- 
sistant Vice President in 1947 was elected 
a Vice President. Mr. Carlson is in charge 
of the Investment Portfolio of the Com- 
pany and its Subsidiaries. 


Edgcomb Steel Names Ritter 
Asst. General Sales Manager 


Charles Ritter has been selected by 
Edgcomb Steel Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., for the newly created position of 
Assistant to the General Manager of 
Sales, In Charge of Sales Promotion, 
which was effective January 1, 1955. 

Mr. Ritter is an original employee of 
the company where he started his busi- 
ness career thirty years ago as an office 
boy. Various promotions and more re- 
sponsible positions followed through the 
years in sales capacities, culminating in 
that of his new position. 
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Center Bearing Shaft Mount 


Dana Corporation, Toledo, Ohio, has 
announced a new Center Bearing Mount- 
ing for its line of Spicer Propeller Shafts. 
This development is said to do every bit 
as much for Spicer Propeller Shafts as 
floating power mounts did in reducing 
the transmission of engine vibration to 
the driver-passenger area of motor ve- 
hicles. The improved mounting is avail- 
able only as an integral part of Spicer 
Universal Joint assemblies for original 
equipment. 

The new mounting features low vibra- 
tion transmissibility under normal driv- 
ing conditions. It fulfills a long-felt need 
for an efficient means of reducing the 
transmission of such disturbances 
through the propeller shaft center bear- 
ing support to the chassis. 

An entirely new Stainless Steel Valve, 
designated as the Chem-Valve, has been 
announced by the Chem-Valve Corpora- 
tion, Kenvil, New Jersey. This valve, a 
flange type, was developed for use on all 
truck tanks and provides numerous ad- 
vantages over the old “exterior mounted” 
type tank discharge valves. 

The fact that the Chem-Valve is 
mounted inside the tank itself, makes it 
superior to the conventional externally 
mounted valve, the firm states. The pos- 
sibility of damaging or destroying the 
discharge valve, thus risking the loss of 
the tank load, as sometimes happens with 
external valves when the truck is in- 
volved in a collision or mishap, is elimi- 
nated. Interior flush mounting of the 
valve also prevents clogging of the lines 
caused by congealing liquids. As was 
necessary with the conventional valve, 
heating the outlet before unloading is no 
longer required. 


Probably the most improtant factor in 
the Chem-Valve construction, according 
to the manufacturer, which assures long, 
trouble-free usage is the material of 
which it is made. Every part of the as- 
sembly, which consists of the packing 
giand, extension rod, swivel linkage, uni- 
versal coupling, mounting flange and 
Chem-Valve is made of Stainless Steel. 

The valve is operated by the positive 
“Screw principle.” Extra heavy threads 
elevate the valve plug from its 3%” open- 
ing. Four large discharge ports always 
permit the liquid being unloaded to flow 
freely from the tank. 


Variable Speed Reducer 


The Cleveland Worm and Gear Co., 
3249 E. 80th St., Cleveland 4, Ohio.—Just 
announced by the Cleveland Worm and 
Gear Company as the newest addition to 
its line of power transmission equipment, 
the Cleveland Speed Variator is now 
available in 9 sizes, ranging from one-half 
to 10 HP at 1750 input RPM. The new 
variable speed reducer has several unique 
features, according to the firm, including 
the following: 

Power is transmitted from the input 
shaft to the output shaft through alloy 
steel driving balls which are in pressure 
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contact with discs attached to the two 
shafts. 

Relative speeds of the two shafts are 
adjusted through a 9:1 range (from 1/3 
to 3 times the input speed) by changing 
the angular positioning of the axles on 
which the halls rotate. The result of this 
extremely simple arrangement is, accord- 














Alloy steel balls transmit power. 


ing to the firm, an infinitely variable and 
stepless range of output speeds from one 
constant speed power source. 

Operating efficiencies of 75 to 90% are 
easily maintained over a wide range of 
operating conditions. 

Coaxial input and output shafts rotate 
in the same direction, either clockwise or 
counter-clockwise. 

The extreme simplicity of construction, 
the firm states, makes possible accurate 
speed regulation without complicated 
linkage and without drift. 

Speed is regulated by a simple manual 
adjustment, with indicator, or by manual 
or power operated remote control de- 
vices. 

There is ample bearing support for 
both input and output shafts to carry 
overhung pulleys. 


Speedy Change of Valve Type 


The Beckett-Harcum Co., Wayne Road, 
Wilmington, Ohio, is now manufacturing 
a new line of manually, mechanically and 
pilot actuated “Hi-Cyclic” Air and Hy- 
draulic Valves, available in all normally 
used actuators such as hand lever, finger- 
tip or foot lever, piloted and cam roller. 
These actuator assemblies can be quick- 
ly and easily mounted to the basic “Hi- 
Cyclic” valve body due to simplified, 
“snap on” construction of the internal 
parts. Thus it is possible for an inex- 
perienced layman to combine or exchange 
actuating assemblies in the field, to 
change over from one valve type to an- 
other to meet specific valve require- 
ments. : 

This integration of components makes 
it possible, according to the company, for 
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a purchaser to secure prompt delivery on 
valves normally referred to as “specials,” 
and to have an entire series of such 
valves immediately available simply by 
stocking a few basic valves and actuator 
assemblies. Thus a lever-operated valve 
quickly can be arranged to operate with 
one stroke actuated by any one of the 
other mechanical devices—or by single 
solenoid control as well. 

Mounting brackets and actuators may 
be rotated 90, 180 or 270 degrees for 
mounting and operating the valve in any 
position. All valve types are available in 
\%-inch, \-inch, %-inch and %-inch (mod- 
ified) NPT ports for use with air, and in 
%-inch, “-inch, and %-inch NPT ports 
for oil and water hydraulics. 


Improved Powereel Series 


Industrial Electrical Works, 1503 Chi- 
cago St., Omaha, Neb,-Designed by mas- 
ter electricians, new industrial equip- 
ment available from the company now 
includes the Spring-O-Matic Powereel 
Series 3 in a handsome gray enamel fin- 
ish. The continuous, heavy duty cable reel 
with a compact retractable spring, easily 
adapts itself to all types of mobile elec- 
trical equipment. According to the manu- 
facturer, its automatic operation simpli- 
fies and speeds up pay-out and take-up 
of electrical power supply cables on 
hoists, cranes and mobile equipment, 
thereby protecting the cables from tan- 


Heavy duty cable reel. 


gling and unnecessary wear. The firm 
claims long, dependable, trouble-free 
service is assured with special dust and 
moisture-tight collection ring and springs 
that exceed service demands of heavy in- 
dustrial equipment. 


Portable Air Carton Stapler 


Container Stapling Corp. F. O. Box 
247, Herrin, IiL-—Just recently placed on 
the market is a newly designed pneu- 
matic stapling machine. According to the 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from page 45) 
firm, this new air operated carton staple: 
was created with nearly a quarter cen- 
tury'’s experience dedicated to reducing 
carton closure costs 

The new stapler has only five moving 
parts, and features shallower penetration 
that The weight of the tool is 
9% pounds and the magazine has a ca- 
pacity of 100 staples 

The air requirements are 
or 19%. cu. in 


average 


SO-60 


iven 
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per at iple adr 


"Squatty" Impact Wrench 


Mall Tool Co., 7740 S. Chicago Ave., Chi- 
cago 19, Ill.-A new “Squatty” 
Wrench will be the Mall T: 
spotlight product at the Sixth Plant 
Maintenance Show in Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre, January 24-27, 1955 
handle hard-to-get-at’ 
ind maintenance jobs, th 


Impact 
ol Company's 


Chicago's 


Designed to 
production 














8'4-inch high impact wrench. 


wrench is only 84” high with a spindle 
offset of 2%”. Its distinctive flat back en- 
ables the 
shoulder behind the wrench, In seconds 
according to the company, 
big nuts and bolts 
stripped, even in 
Of aluminum 


operator to place his chest o: 


t can remove 
frozen or! 

unusually tight spots 
alloy construction, the 
wrench weighs only 19% pounds and de- 
1800 minute Cata- 
logued as %” ind bolt capacity, it is 


though 


livers impacts per 
nut 


furnished with 4%” square pin lock drive 


Low-cost Freight Van 


Dorsey Trailers Co., Elba, Alabama— 
A newly designed low-« 
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st freight van by 
the Fleetliner 
Van, went into production re« 


Frameless 
ently at the 
Dorsey factory 
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stretcher levelled steel. A two-speed steel 
landing gear is standard on the new van. 
X-bracing is tubular steel and the ply 
wood lining is installed horizontally. 


First All Molded PVC Valve 


The Lunkenheimer Company of Cincin- 
nati 14, Ohio, is announcing the first all 
molded PVC valves and fittings. 

This line, designed and engineered by 
Lunkenheimer, has been patented and 
registered under the name “Luncor,” 
which refers to its remarkable resistance 
to corrosive chemical action. The new 
valve resists most chemicals used in in- 
dustry. 

The “Luncor” valve is not only unique 
in its engineering, but is the first com- 
pletely molded PVC valve ever intro- 
duced. The exclusive molding process 
gives the PVC material exceptional 
strength, protects its natural corrosion- 
resistance, and substantially reduces 
manufacturing costs. The valve will be 
marketed at a price lower than stainless 
steel and other alloy valves * 

Base material used for the new “Lun- 
valve is polyvinyl chloride (PVC) 
which is now available in the form of cor- 
rosion-resistant piping. It is molded in 
rigid form, suitable for pressures up to 
125 pounds and 150 degrees temperature. 
The valve is presently available in a Y- 


type design 


cor” 
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High Speed Arc Welding 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Buffalo, 


N. Y.—-A 
process that 
ind 


new mild 


ttes at 


steel welding 
greater speeds 
than previous systems 
ind which produces a smooth weld that 

n be painted without cleaning, has been 
developed 


are 
oper 


lower 


cost 


In announcing the new process, W. J. 
Delaney, Jr., of the Westing- 
house are welding department of the 
and control division plant, said 
speeds ranging 15 to 20 per cent faster 
than other manual and 
inert-gas methods have been attained 
Cost have varied from 25 to 
added 
this are 
oated wire 


manager 
motor 
semi-attomati« 
reductions 


cent, he 
key to 


SO per 
“The 


is a 


welding 
a product of five 
research and development by 
Westinghouse scientists and engineers,” 
Mr. Delaney reported. “Its greatest bene- 
fits are derived when used with the 
ly-designed welding gun, welding 
feed control and the direct current arc 
welder—all components of the new weld- 


system 


process 
new <« 


years of 


new- 
wire 


ing 

“With this system the weld externally 
looks to be very much a part of the de- 
sign while internally the penetration is 
exceptionally good and of sound x-ray 
quality.” yj 

The 
out that the 


Westinghouse executive pointed 
“consumable-electrode 


new 


proc- 
in the welding field and 
has been used for several years to weld 
steel and aluminum 


ess $ not 


stainless 


“However,” he explained, “with the 
new Westinghouse system it is now eco- 
nomically possible to weld mild and 
medium carbon — steel in thicknesses 
from 1/16-inch up.” 

Another outstanding advantage, the 
firm claims, is that welds produced by 
this process can be painted without clean- 
ing as there is virtually no spraying or 
spatter of electrode material nor is there 
any slag covering on the weld. 

The system can be used as a semi- 
automatic process with the operator 
holding the gun or as an automatic proc- 
ess where the gun is clamped into posi- 
tion and the work moved. The 
process primarily is intended for hori- 
zontal and flat position welding. 


piece 


Automatic Electric Humidifier 


Flight Manufacturing Corp., 925 N. 8th 
St., Camden 2, N. J. A new thermal 
humidifier which teams up with the regu- 
lar heating system to maintain a steady 
healthful level of humidity has heen de- 
veloped. 

Called the H. D. 100, this thermal 
humidifier, the manufacturer states, is 
the only one on the market utilizing an 
electric heating element which is entire- 
ly automatic in its operation. 

The humidifier diffuses over four gal- 
lons of water in 24 hours, the company 
claims, in the form of vapor emanating 
at 200 degrees F. 

All metal parts in contact with water 
are of and copper, and are cor- 
rosion resistant. All fittings are brass. 
An asbestos gasket is furnished for back- 
ing to the face plate. 

The unit’s electric heating element is 
600 watts, 115 volts, copper sheathed, and 
wired to a junction box—an integral part 
of the humidifier. A micro switch is also 
enclosed in the junction box to cut off 
current to the heating upon 
water failure. 


brass 


element 


Variable Speed Pulley 


Dept. KP, Equipment Engineering Co., 
2853 Columbus Ave., Minneapolis 7, Minn. 

Infinitely variable speeds from a con- 
stant speed motor are possible with the 
new Hi-Lo automatic pulley designed to 
handle a variety of manufacturing 
erations. 

3y turning a 
standard 


op- 


handwheel on a Hi-Lo 
the motor assembly is 
moved toward or away from the driven 
pulley, allowing standard V-belt to run 
over the various pitch diameters. Move- 
ment toward the driven pulley produces 
the maximum variation, while 
movement away produces the minimum. 
The pulley was designed to compensate 
for changes in production schedules and 
variations in materials and atmospheric 
conditions, the manufacturer states. 

Exclusive feature of Hi-Lo pulleys is 
the cam and cam follower assembly on 
the back of the pulley faces. This feature 
allows the pulleys to adjust automatical- 
ly to maintain a given speed with large 
load variations, the firm reports, while 
regulating belt tension and maintaining 
belt alignment automatically 


base 


speed 
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Stainless Steel Floor Gratings 


Kerrigan Iron Works, Inc., Nashville, 
Tenn. For the first time in the grating 
industry, according to the manufacturer, 
gratings are being made from stainless 
steel. This is said to be a great boon to 
the chemical, oil and packing industries, 
as well as others, for stainless steels are 
rust proof, chemical proof, non-magnetic, 
has a high heat resistance and is highly 
corrosion resistant. 

The new Weldforged grating is avail- 
able with extra close spacing between 
bearing bars inch) so close that 
women may walk on it in comfort and 
safety in slim French heeled shoes. An 
idea of the spacing may be gained by the 
fact that a dime laid flat across it will 
not slip through, the firm states. 


(% 


Pressure-Temperature Regulator 


O. C. Keckley 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago 6, IllL—-A new Keckley Type “TM 
modulating pressure-temperature regula- 
tor, originally designed to meet exacting 
TVA specifications, has been added to 
O. C. Keckley Company’s line of steam 
and liquid control equipment. 

As temperature tends to vary, the 
thermostatic ¢ontrol unit acts upon the 
pressure regulator to reduce or increase 
steam pressure. Pressure will modulate 
smoothly and rapidly, the company says, 
between the initial setting and zero, 
thereby preventing overrun, Rate of 
pressure modulation is adjustable, giving 
the user a wide choice of control. Con- 
trol of temperature is much finer. 

The body of the new regulator is 
bronze or semi-steel. Pilot valve, main 
valve and seat are of stainless steel. All 
wearing parts are renewable. It is avail- 
able in six temperature ranges. Sizes are 
%”" to 2” with screwed ends and 244” to 
6” with flanged ends. A minimum of 10 
Ibs. pressure differential is required to 
yperate the valve. 


Stainless Steel Rotocycle Meters 


Meter and Valve Division, Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co., 100 N. Lexington 
Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa.—-A new series of 


stainless steel Rotocycle meters designed: 


especially to handle corrosive liquids has 
been introduced. 

The new series of meters includes 2- 
in., 100 GPM and 3-in., 200 GPM bulk 
plant models and 2-in. pipeline models 
All wetted meter parts are mode of type 
516 stainless steel, Bushings are of hard 
carbon, ball bearings of stainless steel 

Other new features include a new op- 
erational meter-strainer arrangement, a 
new style temperature compensator and 
a new vapor seal and adapter. A new 
accessory, a multistage quantity control 
valve introduced separately by the com- 
pany a month also available in 
type 316 stainless for use with the new 
series. 

The new “Type B” strainer may be 
mounted in the conventional meter-bas« 
position or on top of the meter. serving 
as a liquid trap. The liquid-trap arrange- 
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ment is recommended for metering of 
highly corrosive liquids to prevent oxida- 
tion caused by complete meter drainage. 
It also prevents meter contamination by 
keeping the meter filled with liquid when 
the strainer is cleaned. 


Low Cost Auto Air Conditioner 


Frigikar Corp., 1602 Cochran, Dallas, 
Texas—The first low-priced refrigerated 
automotive air conditioner to be placed 


Auto air-conditioner. 


in the market, selling for around $300 
plus installation, has just been an- 
nounced by the firm, a pioneer in the in- 
dustry, to bring summertime motoring 
comfort within reach of the masses, The 
passenger car unit bears the trade name 
Frigiking, while the adaptation for 
trucks and truck-tractors is labeled 
Frigikab, according to Bert J. Mitchell, 
Frigikar president. At the same time, he 
ennounced model improvements in the 
forthcoming 1955 Frigikar luxury car air 
conditioner, Frigikar already is national- 
ly distributed, having been in production 
since 1949. 

Both Frigiking 
under-dash 
evaporator, 


and Frigikab, 
housings that contain the 
blower-fan, thermostat, and 
louvers, automatically hold 
in-car or in-cab temperatures in the 70- 
degree comfort zone, Up to 365 cubic feet 
of refrigerated air per minute are deliv- 
ered for comfort at low or high speeds, 
in 100-degree-plus weather, without de- 
tracting from engine efficiency or increas- 
ing battery strain. Under the hood are 
the same heavy-duty compressor, 
denser, receiver, drier, and solenoid 
valve components found in the luxury- 
car air conditioners. Units are easily and 
economically installed and transferred 
from one car or truck to another, re- 
ports Mitchell, with upkeep practically 
nil. 

Fleet owners, after a preview showing, 
stated that they consider safety records 
will be improved through decreased 
driver fatigue. Frigikar also announced 
the appcintment of Hobbs Manufacturing 
Company as Southwestern Frigikab dis- 
tributors for Texas, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa and Kansas 


with 


air-direction 


con- 
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Portable Cylinder Hones 


Sunnen Products Ce., St. Louis, Mo. 
A small cylinder hone has been added to 
the firm’s portable hone line by their 
portable hones now cover the complet: 
range from 1%” to 20%”. 

Typical applications yary from cylin- 
ders in small motors and compressors 
to large punch press bearing honed in 
tandem. The hones can be used either 
vertically or horizontally, which makes 
them, according to the company, excel- 
lent for maintenance and salvage work 
as well as for production. 

Usually, equipment need not be dis- 
mantled when these hones are used, be- 
cause the power is applied through a 
free floating type universal joint and 
therefore can be at an angle to the axis 
to the work. 


Stair Climbing Hand Truck 


Valley Craft Products, Inc., 750 Jeffer 
son Ave., Lake City, Minn. A new Stal: 
climbing hand truck which is sald t 
safely double the load a man can ro 
up steps and treble the load he can mov: 
down stairs or ramps has just been a: 
nounced by the company, 

Designated Stair Cart, the manufa: 
turer says it is equipped with a spe l 
ratchet mechanism which enables it yo 
roll up stairs step by step as the opera- 
tor pulls a cable drive. 

The two-wheel safety brakes which ar« 
said to be incorporated in the truck often 
prevent serious accidents when descend- 
ing ramps or with heavy loads 
since the brakes allow perfect contro} at 
all times 

Experimental 


stairs 


models of the 
which have been in the field for 
months, according to the 


truck 
several 


manufacturer 





Stair Cart, climbs or descends, 
have proven especially practical for han- 
dling such materials as welding tanks 
barrels, drums, castings, hardware, ma- 
chinery and related items 


Features such as interchangeable 
shoes, sealed ball bearings and steel tube 
construction are said to assure load flexi- 
bility and a long efficient life 











Towering high into the Oklahoma skies this new TV tower for station KWTV is 
higher than the Empire State Building. 


World's Tallest Structure 
Erected in Oklahoma City 


Erection of the world's 
made structure, a 1,572-foot television 
transmitting tower for Oklahoma City 
Station KWTV, was completed in record 
time and safety. 

The first section of the 1,323,392-pound 
tower was hoisted into place on June 14. 
Since then, additional 30-foot sections 
have been rising on the Oklahoma sky- 
line, each carefully lifted into place by 
high strength hoisting cables and wire 
rope slings. 

One of the most unusual fabricating 
and erection jobs ever attempted, the tri- 
angular tower will give KWTYV the great- 
est coverage pattern of any station in the 
Southwest. It was fabricated by the Ide- 
co Division of Dresser-Stacy Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, and was erected by the 
Mizell Construction Co., Ganado, Texas 

According to Roy Mizell, director of op- 
erations, equipment, representing an 
investment of approximately $200,000, 
played a major part in the record-break- 
ing performance. Movements of the hoist- 


tallest man- 


48 


ng unit, located approximately 200 feet 
from the tower, and the electrically-op- 
erated boom inside the tower were co- 
ordinated by means of an intercom sys- 
tem. More than 14,000 feet of preformed 
Hazard hoisting cable, produced by the 
Hazard Wire Rope Division of American 
Chain and Cable Company, was used in 
ill, together with winch lines and slings 
with Dualoc safety endings. 

The latter Hazard development, Mr. Mi- 
zell explained, utilizes 100 per cent of the 
rope strength with the wire ends perma- 
nently secured under steel collars. Not 
one minor accident has occurred as the 
result of these safety precautions, Mr. 
Mizell said 

The completed tower, which will be ex- 
actly 100 feet higher than New York’s 
Empire State Building, is 12 feet on a 
up to the 1420-foot level where it 
tapers in to the base of the antenna. It 
will rest on a base insulator made up of 
21 four-inch-diameter porcelain § tubes. 
The insulator is designed to withstand 
1 crushing load of 11,200,000 pounds with 
in estimated maximum working load of 
2 SOOO0n 


side 


pounds 


Northern Electric Furnace Co. 
To Build at Huntsville, Ala. 


Norton Company, Worcester, Mass., 
will add to its electric furnace capacity 
by building a new plant in Huntsville, 
Ala., Milton P. Higgins, company presi- 
dent, announced recently. 

This expansion of Norton's electric fur- 
nace facilities located since 1910 in Chip- 
pawe, Ontario, will be situated on a 100- 
acre site in an area known as Hobbs Is- 
land along the north bank of the Tennes- 
see River. 

Ground will be broken late this year 
with completion expected by the end of 
1955. Total cost of land, buildings and 
equipment is estimated to be $1,250,000. 

The new plant will produce Magnorite 
refractory grain (fused magnesia), fused 
zirconia, Norbide refractory grain (Nor- 
ton boron carbide), and special products 
for the Atomic Energy Commission. Each 
of these products is finding greater ap- 
plication daily in the metals, chemical, 
ceramic, heat and power, and electrical 
industries. It is likely that Norton may 
also manufacture crude aluminum oxide 
and silicon carbide there at a later date. 

The plant will consist of two electric 
furnace buildings, an office and utility 
building, and a research building. It will 
employ about 100 at the start. With the 
exception of key supervisory and techni- 
ca! personnel, local people will be re- 
cruited. 

After surveying the best available lo- 
cations in the United States, the Hobbs 
Island site was chosen because of the 
availability of low cost power, a good la- 
bor pool and fine transportation facil- 
ities. Power will be supplied by the 
Huntsville Electric System, and rail serv- 
ice furnished by the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga and St. Louis Railroad. 

Decentralization of the company’s vital 
electric furnace facilities and elimination 
of duties on these electric furnace prod- 
ucts, presently imported from Canada, 
were other important factors in choos- 
ing the Huntsville location. 


Electric Piano Firm Underway 
At Corinth, Miss., Location 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company of 
Chicago has begun limited operations at 
Corinth, according to Sherman Oats, 
manager of the new Mississippi firm. 

Wurlitzer, nationally known manufac- 
turer of musical instruments, will pro- 
duce a new type electronic piano at the 
Corinth plant, first of its kind in Mis- 
sissippi. 

The company will engage only in as- 
sembly of the pianos in the early stages 
but eventually plans to perform the 
complete manufacturing operation when 
a proposed new plant is completed. 

The piano to be turned out at Corinth 
is an entirely new product in the music 
world, but it has been thoroughly market 
tested and enthusiastically received by 
the music dealers of the nation. 

Officials as yet are unable to state how 
many employees will be required. 
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Mrs. Donald Cumming 


“I WASN’T ALONE ANY MORE” 


Most of us know what it is like to have a 
telephone. But have you ever thought what it 
would be like if it wasn’t there, even for a 
little while? 

Here are some good words along that line 
from Mrs. Donald Cummings, Jr. 

“When we moved into our new house,” she 
told us a few weeks ago, “I felt a little strange — 
with a young baby and all—and I couldn't seem 
to get a feeling of being settled and at home. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Reminding you that someone, somewhere, would like to hear your voice today. 


“Then the telephone was put in. And sud- 
denly everything seemed different. I could call 
people! I felt better about being by myself in 
the house with the baby. I felt better about my 
mother who had been ill in Boston. And about 
my husband in uniform far away. 


“And then I realized that it wasn’t just the 
telephone calls 1 could make—it was that 
people could call me if necessary. I wasn't alone 
any more.” 


a 





r., and her young son Donald 


CORRECTION 


The information pertaining to Central 
Louisiana Electric Co. in the Louisiana 
Story last month was erroneous and in- 
complete in some respects. We print here- 
with corrected with 
apologies to the and to 
readers, Ed 


information our 


company oul 


All the operations of Centra! Louisiana 
Electric Company, Inc. lie wholly within 
the State of Louisiana. It is not a part 
of any holding company and all of its offi- 
cers are residents of Louisiana, and take 
part in the 
Company 


an active 
the 

About 80% of the Company's gross rev- 
enue is derived from its 
erties throughout the State 
electric, and water 


management of 


electric prop- 
Over 117,000 
gas customers are 
served in approximately 130 communities 
in parts or all of 
The Company has 
preferred stockholders and 
stockholders. These stockholders are lo- 
cated in each of the 48 states, the District 
of Columbia and six foreign 
Approximately 55% of the 
common stock is owned by 
the States of Louisiana 
At the close of the 
pany 


twenty-one parishes 
1200 


5100 common 


approximately 


countries 
outstanding 
residents of 
ind Texas 
year 1953 the Com- 
three year 
struction program involving expenditures 
aggregating 
This included the installation 
hw unit in the 
Coughlin Power Station at St. Landry 
the construction of a new electric ge 
ating plant at Baldwin, named the Teche 
Power Station, with an initial installa- 
tion of a 24,000 kw electric 
unit, and the construction of 
ly 157 miles of 138,000 volt 
line, backbone for 
pany’s system 

The current construction pro- 
gram includes the integration of the Lees- 
ville, DeRidder and DeQuincy properties 
with a 138,000 volt transmission line from 
the above-mentioned via Oak- 
dale to DeRidder, a distance of 52 m 
and a 34,500 volt DeRidder to 
DeQuincy The 
138,000 volt been 


had completed a con- 


$17,500,000 


of a 24,000 


approximate! 


electric generatiny 


ner- 


generating 
ipproximate- 
transmission 
the 


forming a Com- 


year's 


backbone 
iles, 
line 
ipproximate! 
transmission 


% miles 
line has 
completed from the main system to De- 
Ridder and the line to DeQuincy 
completed before the end of the 


will be 
year 

4,000 kw 
Teche 
is sched- 
This 
plant 


The Company has ordered a 


electric generating unit for its 
Station at Baldwin 
completion « 


the 


Power 
uled 
will ime 


to 78.000 KW 


which 
arts 1956 


rease capacity of said 


Pullman Cars to be Headquarters 
For Virginia Tunnel-Bridge Project 


will be 
in the Hampton Roads 
during the next 
4 construction 
one of the most 
dramatic projects in the state's history 
The construction by Mer- 
ritt-Chapman & Scott of a four-mile tun- 
nel-bridge across Hampton Roads from 
Willoughby Spit on the south shore, near 


Two converted Pullman cars 
much in the news 
part of 


years 


Virginia three 
is headquarters for 
engineer assigned to 


project is 


Norfolk, to a point near Hampton on the 
north shore. The tunnel-bridge will pro- 
vide the first direct vehicular route across 
the Roads 

The converted Pullman cars will 
serve as mobile “rolling” offices for proj- 
ect manager Robert I. Senn and his staff. 
A veteran of many construction projects 
throughout the United States, Senn is no 
stranger to the Tidewater section of old 
Virginia. He served with M-C&S a few 
years ago when the 94-year-old company 
built the vehicular tunnel under the 
Southern Branch of the Elizabeth River 
as part of a tunnel-bridge route between 
Norfolk and Portsmouth. 

The rolling offices are a construction 
man’s dream come true of field offices 
that figuratively can be “picked up” and 
moved lock, stock and barrel from one 
job to another 

The two cars were brought here from 
Savannah, Ga., where they had served in 
for Merritt-Chapman 
construction of the re- 
cently completed Eugene Talmadge 
Memorial Bridge, a high-level crossing 
over the Savannah River. They were the 
brainchildren of Mr. Senn, who served as 
project manager there 

A native of Troy, Alabama, and now 
46, Mr. Senn has served almost 25 years 
in the construction field, the past eight 
xf them in the employ of Merritt-Chap- 
man & Scott. Most recently he has been 
M-C&S project manager on the New 
York Thruway Bridge project at Tarry- 
town, N. Y., to which he went from the 
Talmadge Memorial Bridge project. Oth- 
er projects on which he has served in re- 
include the Newark Bay 
for the New Jersey 
Authority; the Delaware 
Memorial Bridge over the Delaware 
River near Wilmington; the Elizabeth 
River Tunnel, and the John E. Mathews 
Johns River at Jack- 


1 similar 
& Scott 


capacity 


during 


cent years 
sridge, a 
Turnpike 


project 


Bridge over the St 
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West Virginia Power Plant 
Rated Most Efficient in Nation 


the American Gas and 
Kanawha River and 
the most efficient 
rating stations in the 
nation in according to the annual 
report of the Federal Power Commission 
The FPC's report, which lists plant pro- 
duction costs and annual production ex- 
ites the plants according to thei 
heat rates--British thermal units per 
kilowatthour of net generation 
Kanawha River Plant at Glasgow, W 
Va., which is owned by Appalachian 
Electric Power an AGE sub- 
sidiary, topped the nation’s plants with a 
Btu heat rate 
it Lawrenceburg, 


Two plants on 
Electric System 
Tanners Creek--were 
steam-electric 


1953 


gent 


penses, I 


Company, 
Tanners Creek 
Ind., which is 
inother AGE = subsidiary, 
& Michigan Electric Company, 
with a heat rate of 3,- 


9.170 
Plant 
owned by 
Indiana 
was tated second 
329 Btu 

Another plant on the AGE 
Philip Sporn Plant at Graham Station 
W. Va ited seventh with a 9,594 
Btu heat rate. It is owned jointly by Ap- 
palachian and Ohio Power Company 


System, 


was rf 
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ELECTRONICS 


test labor’s skill in 


North Carolina 


A highlight in the extraordinary 
development of the electronic 
industry in North Carolina is the 
production of equipment for 
national defense in the North 
Carolina plants of Western 
Electric, the manufacturing and 
supply unit of the Bell Tele- 
phone System. 


The manufacture of incredibly 
complex, almost human, electronic 
systems calls for highly skilled 
workmanship. One such system 
made by Western requires the 
assembly of more than a million 
and a half parts. 


North Carolina labor’s ability 
to learn new skills for a wide 
range of intricate electronic pro- 
duction is attested by the 
comments of pleased companies, 
like this: 

“We knew when we came to 
North Carolina there would be 
much training involved and we 
were concerned about how 
rapidly the people would adjust 
to our work. We were agreeably 
surprised to find the training 
requirement to be less than half 
what we expected, showing hou 
adaptable the people are.”’ 


Manager, North Carolina Work: 
WESTERN ELECTRIC Co. 
For timely information about 
the industrial advantages of 
North Carolina, with descriptions 
of urban and rural sites in moun- 
tain, piedmont and coastal areas, 
write, wire or phone— 


Ben E. Douglas, Director 
Department of 
CONSERVATION & DEVELOPMENT 
Raleigh, North Cerolina 
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Loyalty like this 


is one of the basic keys to labor's 
outstanding industrial productivity 


in North Carolina 


eae newcomers—and old-timers who 
are busily expanding—know that North Caro- 
lina workers traditionally give an honest day’s 
work for an honest day’s pay. 


The quality of the work, and the high rate of 
productivity, are attested by pleased reports and 
cold statistics from companies in a wide range 
of industries. 


Loyalty is a vital factor in this fine record. 
Native intelligence and pride of accomplishment 
are others. 


Added to this proven productivity of labor 
are other vital advantages that have combined 
to make North Carolina the South’s leading 
industrial State—accessibility to major markets 

. excellent water supply, 
analysis . . 


in volume and 
. abundant power at reasonable 
rates ...a mild year round climate, with in- 
dustrial and recreational benefits . . . and friendly 
State and community governments. 


JANUARY NINETEEN FIFTY-FIVE 


This five-story textile mill has been out 
of existence for 38 years—but at its site 
former employees and their families hold 
an annual “homecoming.” Year after 
year these wholesome folk gather here on 
the second Sunday in September, paving 
tribute to those who established the 
plant—a forerunner of the textile in- 
dustry in North Carolina. Such senti- 
ment as this is the foundation of lasting 
loyalty! 


Desirable sites, some with buildings, are avail- 
able in mountain, piedmont and coastal areas 
for diversified industries. Many of these are 
described, with factual data, in ready-to-mail 
brochures. Tell us your requirements, either pres- 
ent or long range, and appropriate material will 
be promptly supplied. 


Overall information about North Carolina is 
given in the 48-page booklet “North Carolina 
Story”—free for the asking. Write, wire or phone 
Ben E. Douglas, Director, Department of Con- 
servation and Development, Raleigh, N. C. 


Friendly 


Norte 


-... 
ar” Prospers 


n 








The Free Market Assures 
Men Of Other Freedoms 


Americans are usually aware of threats 
to individual rights—such as freedom of 
speech, religion, education, and the press 

But the connection between general 
freedom and the free market is not easy 
to see. Many people assume that polit- 
ical freedom would continue unchecked 
under a planned economic system 

They don’t realize that, in order to im- 
pose an economic plan on a nation, the 
government would have to exact con- 
formity to the plan from everybody. In- 
dividual liberty suffers everywhere 
der Socialist regimes. 


un- 


Thus, you can't adequately expla.n the 
American competitive system in your 
community and among your employees 
unless you make clear the relation be- 
tween free markets and free men 

Here is a summary of that relation- 
ship which you may find useful in Ex- 
plaining Your activities 

1. A free market economy is not chaoti 
and planiess but, on the contrary, it pro- 
vides an automatic, 
tive 


3usiness 


oordinated, produc- 


economic guided by 
self-interest through the agency 
changes 

9 


system numan 


of price 


free 


consumer 


Under a market economy the 


free-choice ultimately deter- 
mines and guides production 

1. The 
the lazy, the inert 
the stagnant 

4. The free 
profit motive 
constantly 
ost-cuttir 

A free 
open the 
with a new idea 
method 

6. The free market buttresses free 
ernment by denying to 
or governmental bureau 
nomic life or death over 
zens 

7. It is no accident that in the course 
of history, human liberty, human free- 
dom, and economic progress have flour- 
ished most during periods when markets 
were most free 

8. A free market economy, coupled with 
thorough-going freedom of human and 
other resources to move to occupations 
and lines of which promise 
most, minimizes the growth of economic 
pressure groups and economic blocs. 

9. While human society without gov- 
ernment is inconceivable, the conscious 
and unconscious drift during the Twen- 
tieth Century toward total-government 
und the total-state throughout much of 
the world, instead of working toward hu- 
security and human contentment, 
has worked in the opposite direction 


free market places a penalty on 


the unimaginative and 


market to the 


and competitive pressures 


in response 


eliminates waste, encourages 


reductions 
market economy 


ind price 


always leaves 
door of opportunity to the man 
new product, or a new 
govV- 
iny private grouy 
the power of eco- 

our fellow citi- 


endeavor 


man 


$200 Million Exhibition Center 
Planned by Florida near Miami 


A sprawling exhibition center, built on 
the of a world’s fair and estimated 
to cost $200 million, is planned for a 1,- 
80-acre site on Biscayne Bay 


scope 


$2 


Director of the vast project, a Florida 
state agency called the Inter-American 
Center Authority, expects construction to 
get underway within six months and 
hopes for an opening on January 1, 1958. 

The authority hopes, too, that the big 
exhibit, to be called “The Center of the 
Americas,” will lure more than 15 million 
visitors during its first year of operation 
and that attendance in the following 
years will range between 10 million and 
12 million. 

Preliminary financing will come from a 
public offering of a $60 million bond is- 
sue to be offered next spring and under- 
written by Lehman Brothers and Van 
Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York invest- 
ment banking houses. The additional fi- 
nencing needed to build the $200 million 
project is expected to be supplied by in- 
dividual exhibitors, an Inter-American 
Center Authority spokesman reports. 

Although its backers claim it will be 
bigger than the e.rlier New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco World's Fairs, 
the new center will be strictly a Western 
Hemisphere project. Its avowed intent is 
to expand trade between all the nations 
of the hemisphere. 

The center’s developers aren’t pre- 
dicting how long it will remain in opera- 
tion after the 1958 opening, but they 
speak ef their plans in terms of decades, 
not years. Previous world’s fairs lost 
but continued operations would 
produced a profit, the developers 


money, 
have 
‘Theme Point,” as the center’s backers 
call it, would be a lagoon area, presided 
over by a huge amphitheatre and sur- 
rounded by circular, terraced levels of 
exhibition buildings. A canal system 
would through the grounds trav- 
eled by boats, and visitors may also be 
able to ride in automatically-controlled 
aluminum-and-glass trains. 


wind 


Orlando Brake Shoe Firm 
Expands Its Operation 


Announcement was made in Orlando, 
Florida, recently, by Milton D. Blanck, 
manager of the Orlando Industrial 
Board, that the R & M Manufacturing 
Company, engaged in the manufacture 
and re-manufacture of brake shoes in 
the area for the past few years, is now 
expanding its facilities due to the in- 
creased use of the type of product that 
they produce, bonded brake shoes. 

Recent developments are used in their 
manufacturing processes. A wheel- 
abrator machine, the only one in the 
state, is used in the early stages of the 
process, followed by bonding of the brake 
material to the shoe, and finally, a dry- 
ing process with the use of infrared 
ovens, producing a brake shoe assembly 
without the use of conventional rivets. 

The bonded brake shoes produced by 
R & M Manufacturing Company are used 
on passenger automobiles and light 
trucks. Demand for these bonded shoes 
is increasing steadily and, in some areas, 
manufacturers and rebuilders of brake 
shoes now furnish only a bonded product. 

The company’s product is distributed 
to the largest and oldest automotive 


warehouses throughout the states of 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama and South 
Carolina and the local concern furnishes 
all of the bonded brake shoes distributed 
in this area by the Johns-Manville Com- 
pany. 

Present plant output is approximately 
20,000 shoes per month. 

The R & M Manufacturing Company 
is now operating in a new building lo- 
cated on West Fairvilla Road just west 
of Route 441. 


Mississippi Site Chosen For 
$2-million Gas Range Plant 


A new $2,000,000 plant to manufacture 
a complete line of Chambers gas ranges, 
first industry of its kind to locate in Mis- 
sissippi, will be erected at Oxford. 

Announcement of the location of the 
plant was made by Franklin Flato, pres- 
ident of the Chambers Gas Range Com- 
pany of Shelbyville, Ind., through the 
governor's office. 

The Agricultural and Ir¢ustrial Board 
already has approved issuance of $750,000 
in BAWI bonds by Lafayette County to 
provide funds for a building and site. 

The plant, which will manufacture a 
complete line of ranges, including mod- 
ern wall-type built-in ovens, will employ 
about 300 persons in the Oxford area. 

A 25-acre site adjacent to the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi on the Illinois Central 
Railroad south of the city limits has been 
selected. 


Nuclear Ship Propulsion Study 
Undertaken by Bethlehem Steel 


A proposal by Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany’s Shipbuilding Division to study 
the application of nuclear power to com- 
mercial ship propulsion has been ap- 
proved by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. This study is the second undertaken 
in the field of ship propulsion under the 
AEC’s Industrial Participation Program. 
It brings to 17 the number of independ- 
ent studies on the development of indus- 
trial nuclear power and by-products. 

The company has been associated with 
the development of machinery for the 
submarines NAUTILUS and SEA WOLF. 
through its Central Technical Depart- 
ment at Quincy, Massachusetts, which 
will make the study. 

The company will make preliminary 
studies of reactor types, steam cycles 
control methods, machinery arrange- 
ments, and weight. These studies will be 
followed by detailed designs of reactors 
and other major propulsion equipment. 
The company also proposes to explore the 
development of a package reactor plant 
for small land-based electric power sta- 
tions or for distilling plants to provide 
fresh water in remote regions. 

The company will bear the costs of the 
study other than those incurred by the 
AEC and its contractors in making avail- 
able to the company the information and 
consultation services necessary to the 
study. The contract will run for one year 
after which the company will report its 
findings and recommendations for fur- 
ther studies or development work. 
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Research Institute to Aid 
Kansas City Attract Industry 


The location of new industries in the 
Kansas City area will hinge henceforth, 
in large measure, on essential informa- 
tion secured on a scientific basis by a 
recognized research institute. 

Midwest Research Institute has been 
retained by the Industrial Committee of 
the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce 
to assist the committee in securing basic, 
factual information upon which the com- 
mittee can base industrial promotion in 
the metropolitan area. 


Prime objective of the project assigned 
to Midwest Research Institute is a deter- 
mination of the industrial classifications 
which most logically and profitably can 
be located in the Kansas City area, and 
which will provide the most balanced in- 
dustrial development. 

The project approach has two phases, 
with a marketing analysis cast in the 
major role. The initial phase includes a 
review of the 450 standard classifications 
of industry and the selection of those in- 
dustries where the production is less than 
consumption in an immediate five state 
area of Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Ne- 
braska and Oklahoma. The results of 
this study will be reported to the Indus- 
trial Committee and correlated with such 
other pertinent factors as _ industrial 
growth, competitive position, availability 
of raw materials and labor supply. 

The second phase will include a com- 
prehensive review of all factors pertinent 
to industries seeking location. Special 
reports will be prepared fer individual 
classifications and industries, pointing 
out to each the advantages of location in 
the Heart of America. To date, complet- 
ed studies have indicated that the follow- 
ing eleven classifications show enough 
promise to warrant compilation of indi- 
vidual reports: 

The Industrial Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce will utilize the com- 
pleted industry comprehensives to point 
the way to further expansion and devel- 
opment by local industry, and to bring 
to the attention of management within 
individual industries the opportunities, 
this area affords for growth in their field. 


University of Horida to Hold 
Accident Prevention Conference 


The Department of Industrial Engi- 
neering with the cooperation of the Gen- 
eral Extension Division of Florida will 
hold the second Annual Conference On 
Accident Prevention Engineering Jan- 
uary 26-28, 1955, based on the theme 
“Initiating a Safety Program.” 

Some of the outstanding speakers will 
be Mr. George L. Corbell, Monsanto 
Chemical Company, who will give the 
keynote address; Mr. Robert W. Wall, 
Jr.. Florida Power and Light Co.; Mr. 
Emerson R,. Boner, The Chemstrand Cor- 
poration; Mr. H. B. McMahan, Florida 
Power Corp.; and others including pro- 
fessors of the University of Florida. 
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Atlantic Steel, Atlanta, Plans 
To Double Warehouse Division 


Atlantic Steel Company, Atlanta, plans 
to increase its Warehouse Division facili- 
ties by 50 per cent, 

A new bay, 540 feet long and 70 feet 
wide, will add 37,800 square feet to the 
existing warehouse, making a total of 
more than 100,000 square feet. 

This additional bay will be used 
primarily to warehouse heavy structural 
steel and allow Atlantic Steel to expand 
its product line. 

The structure, together 
cranes 


with overhead 
will 
about $275,000 and is expected to be com- 


and other equipment, cost 
n six months. 
Steel entered the steel ware- 
business in 1947. In 1952 it con- 
structed new warehouse facilities and an 
office building at a cost of more than 
$500,000. The division serves about 4,000 
istomers throughout the Southeast. 
Total bi the 
{ $288,300.00 for new construction, which 
include 


pleted 
Atlantic 


nouse 


lilding permits in amount 


does not rebuilding or repairs to 


an structure damaged t¢ the recent 

sig Blow issued by City Building 
Official Paul E. Thomason of Myrtle 
jeach, N. C. Total permits for the same 


only amounted to $3,- 


were 


month last @ar 
675.00 

\ major contribution to the November, 
1954, figure, was a permit issued to H. H 
Parker an apartment hotel 
at the Avenue and North 
Ocean in estimated valua- 


to construct 
24th 
Boulevard at 
tion of $75,000.00 


corner otf 


One firm is now constructing six resi- 
dences at a total cost of $52,500.00, while 
four individuals are also building or have 
just completed new homes and, in addi- 
tion, Trinity Episcopal Church, is building 
1 new Rectory at a cost of $17,500.00, and 
a local construction firm is erecting a new 


residence at a cost of $11,500.00 


Blind Workers Under Contract 
With Marietta Aircraft Firm 


the Griffin plant 
of Georgia's Factories for the Blind hav: 
reclaimed in the past 12 months 
$60,000 worth of “mixed” 
n making 


Sightless workers of 


some 
small airplane 
parts for reuse B-47 jet bomb- 
ers at the Lockheed-Marietta aircraft fac- 
William B Lockheed’s gen- 
eral purchasing disclosed recently 


tory tieke 
gent 
On the first anniversary of a unique 
last the 
gia plane plant and the factory 
tt blind, Vaughn Terrell, of Bain- 
state superintendent of Georgia’s 
workers, revealed 
re taking up with the VU. S. Ai 
n November 17 the possibility of 
some work for them.” The contract 
the Lockheed-operated government 
sircraft plant received Air Force ap- 
proval last year prior to becoming effec- 
tive. 


contra signed year between 


it Geor 


for sightless 


Terrell said a project was also being 
considered to do some assembly work for 
the Marietta aircraft factory. 

Rieke told Terreil the company would 
“welcome negotiations” both on this pro}- 


54 


ect and a renewal of the parts reclama- 
tion contract. 

“I am proudest of this plant of any in 
Georgia,” he said, complimenting the 
workers on their cooperativeness, effi- 
ciency and quality-mindedness. 

Some 40 employees in the Griffin plant 
are sorting airplane “hardware” by touch 
and with the aid of specially-designed 
templates. For the first year of the con- 
tract with Lockheed, the plant’s payroll 
amounted to $47,000, Supt. Terrell said. 

He revealed that, since November 1953. 
approximately 56,000 pounds of mixed air- 
craft items—nuts, bolts, rivets, fittings, 
etc.—had been sorted by the plant’s sight- 
less workers and 42,000 pounds of these 
recovered for using in making the 600 
m.p.h. B-47 Stratojets at Marietta. 

He said he anticipated renewal of the 
agreement with the plant and its use for 
similar work in manufacture of the new 
Lockheed-designed C-130 Hercules, a tur- 
bo-prop assault cargo plane being made 
for the U. S. Air Force 


Fort Myers’ Shrimp Industry 
Produces $15-million Yearly Gross 


High-powered shrimp boats came to 
Fort Myers a little more than four years 
ago to bring that Florida city a new in- 
dustry with gross revenue estimated at 
more than $15 million annually. 

New manufacturing concerns also have 
found it more economical to operate at 
Fort Myers than in Northern cities. 

The industry, 


taken the spotlight 


shrimp however, has 
It developed with the 
shrimp beds at Dry 
Tortugas, off Florida's southwestern tip, 
and richer beds directly west along the 
Mexican coast. 


discovery of huge 


Last published figures show more than 
trawlers, valued at more than $10 
the fleets that explore Gulf 
the “pink gold” harvest. 

a score of operators located 
Myers. The industry employs 
than 2,500 persons including dock 
workers, packers, boatyard mechanics, 
ce and fuel suppliers and truck shippers. 
The product is and trucked from 
here to big markets. A fleet of trucks is 
kept busy 


275 
million, in 
waters for 
There 
i Fort 


more 


are 


iced 


Three ice plants supply needs of the in- 
dustry, one of them a new plant erected 
recently by the Manatee Ice and Cold 
Co., of Bradenton. Other plants 
are operated by City Ice and Fuel and 
Palm City Ice and Fuel Co. 

Shrimp concerns handled an estimated 
15 million pounds last year and placed 
Fort Myers city second in the state in 
volume of b Tampa is first. 

In eight months, one shrimp firm un- 
loaded 466,777 pounds from 423 trawler 
the home 


Storage 


isiness 


calls at base. 

A fleet of the larger boats crosses the 
Gulf to the rich C along 
Mexico shores 


ampeche beds 
Improved hulls now enable boats to 
stay 10 days at the Tortugas beds and to 
stretch stays across the Gulf to as long 
as 30 or 40 days. In the 1,000 mile cross- 
Gulf trips longer stays have been made 
possible also by “mother ships” that take 
aboard catches and freeze them at sea 


Campeche boats are manned by four 
men, Tortugas craft by two men. Auto- 
matic pilots enaMe a greater number of 
man-hours in *:: np catching, too. 


Georgia's |.ockheed Aircraft 
Reports Record-Breaking Year 


orgie’. Uockheed aircraft factory at 
Marietta reported 1954 was a year of 
record-breaking activity and the outlook 
for 1955 was even better. 

As the privately-operated U. S. Air 
Force industrial facility prepared to be- 
gin its fifth year of post-World War II 
production, officials cited: 

(1) Attainment of a new 12-month busi- 
ness total for 1954 of approximately one 
quarter of a billion dollars in military 
aircraft, parts and services. (Major Gen- 
eral William O. Senter, commander of 
Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area 
(OCAMA), has revealed the factory is en- 
gaged in fulfillment and administration 
of ?4 production and facilities contracts 
under OCAMA'’s jurisdiction totaling 
over one billion dollars. This figure does 
not include any C-130 contracts 
program in itself 
Sacramento Air 


a major 
which are handled by 
Materiel Area.) 
(2) Putting into simultaneous opera- 
tion three final assembly lines in the 
huge main bay of the factory building 
the largest aircraft plant under one roof 
in the nation and probably the world 
Two of these—for the Lockheed C-130 
Hercules and for B-47 major modification 

were activated in 1954. 

(3) A gradual upturn in employment 
with a predicted total of some 16,000 em- 
ployees by December, 1955. 

Meanwhile, in a year-end message to 
all employees at Government Aircraft 
Plant No. 6 (official Air Force designation 
of the Lockheed-operated facility), Col. 
Edward J. McRay, Jr., Air Force plant 
representative, “Consistently for 
the past several months, you have led 
all other plants under OCAMA jurisdic- 
tion in overall performance. I wish to 
take this opportunity to commend all of 
you for the outstanding record you have 
made here at GAP-6.” 


said, 


Further emphasizing the increasing di- 
versity of the 
announcement 


Georgia factory was the 
of the opening January 
4, 1955, of a Lockheed Service School at 
Marietta. This school—to be 
the main factory will 
Force and Lockheed personnel in the 
maintenance and use of the new C-130 
turbo-prop transport. Courses are already 
scheduled through July, 1956. Enrollment 
during 1955 is expected to exceed 400 


located in 
train both Air 


A major aviation event of 1955 will be 
the maiden flight at Marietta of the first 
production model C-130 Hercules manu- 
factured at Marietta. The Georgia fac- 
tory is the sole source of this revolution- 
ary tactical airplane which the Air Force 
has ordered into quantity production 


Neariy 62% of all bituminous coal pro- 
duced in the U. S. last year came from 
200 companies mining one million or 
more tons 
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AEC To Build $33-million Plant 


For Uranium in Missouri 


The Atomic Energy Commission an- 
nounced jast month that it would build a 
$33,300,000 uranium processing plant at 
Weldon Spring. It is expected to be com- 
pleted in three years and have an oper- 
ating force of about 1,300 persons. Em- 
ployment during the construction period 
is expected to average 1,000. 

The plant will consist of a purification 
unit, a uranium chemical unit, uranium 
foundry and auxiliary facilities; it will 
convert high-grade uranium ore and con- 
centrates into highly purified uranium 
compounds or metals. 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Works will op- 
erate the plant, and the existing feed- 
materials plant, operated for AEC by Mal- 
linckrodt in St. Louis, will be expanded 
in a program costing about $6,500,000, au- 
thorities estimate. 

The Weldon Spring plant will be on 200 
acres at the eastern end of a 2,100-acre 
government-owned tract. During World 
War II, it was the site of the Weldon 
Spring Ordnance Works. 


Ecusta Paper Starts Producing 
Olin Polyethelene in N. C. 


Production of Olin polyethylene pack- 
aging film and tubing will begin late this 
year in a newly completed addition to the 
Pisgah Forest, N. C., plant of Ecusta Pa 
per Corporation at which Olin Cello. 
phane is manufactured. Ecusta is a sub- 
sidiary of Olin Mathieson Chemical Cor- 
poration. The announcement was made by’ 
Arthur T. Safford, Jr., sales manager o* 
the Olin Film Division, 655 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 

Simultaneously, production of the Olin 
Film Division's “Dura-clear” polyethy- 
lene by the Harwid Company plant at 
Cambridge, Mass., will be discontinued, 
Mr. Safford said. 

“The production of Olin polyethylene 
and cellophane at Pisgah Forest will give 
both films the advantage of the most 
modern equipment, rigid quality control 
and will combine at one location the Olin 
Film Division's experience in the manu- 
facture of the two packaging films,” Mr. 
Safford pointed out. 


$1,500,000 Publishing Plant 
Completed in Columbia, S. C. 


A $1,500,000 publishing plant in Colum- 


bia, S. C., to house the city’s two major 
newspapers, The Columbia Record and 
The State, was completed late in 1954 by 
the Greenville, S. C. branch of Daniel 
Construction Co. Publishing operations 
are underway in the new building, Daniel 
announced. 

Three acres of floor space were pro- 
vided with complete newspaper facilities 
in the 388 x 177 ft. building. Behind the 
main building is a large paper storage 
warehouse. 

Newsprint storage and conveying and 
handling equipment to bring paper to the 
presses occupies the basement. The press- 
room covers three floors and has modern 


color units in addition to black and white 
presses. New equipment, installed last 
June, includes an eight unit Goss Head- 
liner press and the latest stereotyping 
and mailing equipment. 

Robert and Company Associates of At- 
lanta, Georgia, is architect-engineer and 
Daniel Construction Company of Green- 
ville, S. C., and Birmingham, Ala., the 
general contractor. 


Atlanta, Georgia, is Site For 
Gair Corrugated Box Plant 


George E. Dyke, president of Robert 
Gair Company, Inc., New York, manufac- 


turers of corrugated boxes, folding car 


tons and paperboard, announced recently 
that the Gair Company will establish a 
new corrugated box plant at Atlanta, Gu. 

“This plant, together with existing 
plants at Martinsville and Richmond, Vir- 
ginia,” Mr. Dyke said, “will enable the 
Gair company to extend its service to 
manufacturers in the important and fast- 
growing industrial centers of the South.” 

The company has ‘leased, with option 
te purchase, a modern manufacturing 
plant now being erected at 1235 Chatta- 
hoochee Ave., about five miles from the 
center of the city, and accessible to all 
points. The plant will receive its supply 
of paper board from the company’s new 
kraft mill at Port Wentworth, Ga. Opera- 
tion about February 1, 1955 is scheduled. 
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nd Box Machinery Firm 
Purchased by Koppers Co., Inc. 


Koppers Company, Inc., has expanded 
the operations of its Metal Products Di- 
vision in Baltimore, Md., by purchase of 
the F. X. Hooper Company, Inc., Glen- 
arm, Md., it has been announced. 

Koppers purchase of the nationally 
known manufacturer of machinery used 
by the corrugated shipping container in- 
dustry was consummated by acquisition 
of all of the outstanding stock of all 
classes of the Hooper Company, W. F. 
Munnikhuysen, Executive Vice President 
of Koppers, said. The Hooper Company 
has been controlled by heirs of the late 
Thomas H. Fitchett, who had purchased 
the Company in 1918. 


Mr. Munnikhuysen said that the Hoop- 
er Company will be operated as a sub- 
sidiary of the Koppers Company, with its 
general supervision under the 
Company's Metal Products Division of 
which Walter F. Perkins is Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager 

The Hooper plant is located on ap- 
proximately 10 acres of land at Glenarm, 
a short distance north of the city of Bal- 
timore and is comprised of a one-story 
factory building containing 50,000 square 
feet of floor space. The plant is equipped 
with modern machinery 

The original F. X. Hooper 
was established by F. X 
and has operated 
Many firsts in the 


coming 


Company 
Hooper in 1882 
continuously since. 
manufacture of ma- 


chinery for the box industry are credited 
to this company. They include the first 
rotary wood printer used to print trade 
names on wooden shipping boxes, cigar 
boxes, paint brushes, wringers, wash 
boards and other items. Around the turn 
of the century, when fibreboard and cor- 
rugated paper containers made their ap- 
pearance, the company developed a 
multi-colored printing press in order to 
serve this new industry. It now produces 
printer slotters, slitter scorers, cor- 
rugators and partition slotters. 

In 1918 the company was purchased by 
Thomas H. Fitchett, who had been as- 
sociated with the business since its in- 
ception. 

During the years following Mr. 
Fitchett’s purchase, the company pros- 
pered and achieved an outstanding place 
in the paper box machinery field. Mr. 
Fitchett died about two years ago. 

The plant presently employs about 200 


persons. 


Kansas City Power & Light Plans 
12-Year $125-million Expansion 


Kansas City Power & Light Company 
has announced a 12-year program for 
construction of an 800,000-kilowatt gen- 
erating plant costing 125 million dollars 
in coal fields 70 miles southeast of Kansas 
City. The plant ultimately will more 
than double the company’s present gen- 
erating capacity. 

Harry B. Munsell, president of the com- 
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pany, said work would start early in 1955 
on the first 170,000-kilowatt generating 
unit scheduled for completion in the 
spring of 1958 at a cost of 32% million 
dollars. 

The site is a 5,000-acre tract west of 
Ladue, Missouri, on Deepwater Creek on 
which a 3,500-foot earth-fill dam will be 
built to impound an 1,800-acre lake for 
condensing water. 

Fuel will be trucked to the plant from 
strip mines within a 5-mile radius. Some 
20,000 acres of coal reserves in the vi- 
cinity are owned by the Power Coal 
Company, subsidiary of the Sinclair Coal 
Company. 

A second generating unit of 170,000 
kilowatts is scheduled to be in service in 
the spring of 1960, a third unit in 1964, 
and a fourth in 1968 when the station will 
reach 800,000 kilowatts. The company’s 
three present plants on the Missouri 
river in Kansas City have a combined 
capacity of 590,000 kilowatts. A 100,000- 
kilowatt addition to the company’s Haw- 
thorn station is to be completed during 
1955. 


Two 161,000-volt transmission lines on 
steel towers will be built initially to 
Kansas City, and three additional lines 
of similar size will be added later, one of 
which will reach westward to Paola, 
Kansas, to serve the company’s territory 
in eastern Kansas. 

Annual coal consumption at the plant 
will leap frora 560,000 tons for the first 
unit to 2,700,000 tons when all four units 
are in operation. 


Florida Prefab Rafter Truss 
Now Seeks National Market 


A new type of light-weight, prefabri- 
eated rafter truss, widely used in the 
Miami area, will be available nationally 
soon, It can be easily handled by two men 
and is claimed to permit faster and more 
durable construction and save $100 to $150 
per house. 

On the market only a year, the truss 
is now being used in over one-third of 
the 16,000 homes being built in the south 
Florida area. Called the Sanford Truss, 
the unit is produced primarily by Truss- 
Mart, Inc., owned by Gaines Construction 
Co. of Miami. i 

So great has been the local demand that 
another plant is being planned to handle 
truss output for the new Carol City proj- 
ect, the 10,000 home development being 
built in northwest Dade County. Plans 
call for 400 trusses per day for Carol City 
alone. 

Key to the Sanford Truss is a patented 
Steel Grip-Plate fastened to each side of 
light wood members under pressure of a 
50-ton press. Sharp, oblique metal fingers 
one-quarter inch long, punched out of a 
special electro-galvanized steel plate, are 
forced into the wood timbers. To assure 
tight assembly, the wood members are 
placed in hydraulic jig presses. Accord- 
ing to the inventor, A. Carol Sanford, 
the Grip-Plate puts all timbers in the 
same plane, thus creating a rigid, uni- 
form unit. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 





Ata meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
Company held in New York recently a 
resolution was adopted approving the 
plan of merger with the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Railway on the basis 
of exchange of one and one-half shares 
of common stock ($50 par value) of the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany for each share of common stock 
($100 par value) of the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Railway. 

A special meeting of the stockholders 
of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
Company will be held in Louisville, Ky., 
on February 28, 1955, for the purpose of 
approving the merger and increasing the 
authorized common stock of the company. 

The proposed merger will be submitted 
to the stockholders of the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Railway for approval, 
following which application will be made 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for its authorization and approval. 

* -_ . 

Alabama Power Company mailed to 
sixty-one county tax collectors checks ag- 
gregating $2,833,144.57, covering real and 
personal property taxes in those counties. 
Of this amount it is estimated that $1,- 
119,000 will be allocated for educational 
purposes. 

The company’s total tax bill for 1954, 
including federal and state income taxes, 
is expected to be $16,000,000. 


Net earnings of ACF Industries, Incor- 
porated and its consolidated subsidiaries 
for the first six months ended October 
31, 1954, amounted to $2,528,554, equiva- 
lent to $2.46 per common share outstand- 
ing on November 23, 1954. (For purposes 
of future comparisons, deductions have 
been made for hypothetical dividends on 
the 5 per cent preferred stock in deter- 
mining the earnings per common share). 
These earnings compare with $4,223,302 
earned up to the same time last year, 
which was then equivalent to $4.43 per 
common share on the basis of previous 
capitalization. 

Sales amounted to $68,480,734 for the 
first six months of this fiscal year, com- 
pared with $130,604,319 a year ago, 

. . . 

The Arkansas County Navigation Dis- 
trict has sold $415,000 worth of revenue 
bonds as the first step toward carrying 
out the long-range development of a 
chain of harbors and beaches along the 
Rockport-Fulton waterfront. 

The bonds were sold to two San An- 
tonio concerns— Austin, Hart, and Parvin, 
and Russ and Company. 

The net interest rate was pegged at 
1.53 per cent. 

The funds stemming from the bonds 
will be used to develop new harbors at 
Fulton and south of Rockport to recon- 
dition the existing Rockport boat basin, 
and to create two bathing beaches. 


The program, according to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, promises to touch off 
the biggest recreational and industrial 
boom ever known to this section of South 
Texas, 

The largest single sum—$240,000-—will 
go into the Fulton harbor project to pro- 
vide berthing places for 130 commercial, 
charter, and pleasure boats. 


At a meeting in New York recently, the 
Board of Directors of The Ruberoid Co., 
a leading building materials manufac- 
turer, declared a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 40 cents per share, a cash extra 
of 30 cents per share, and a 2‘ per cent 
stock dividend on the corporation's out- 
standing capital stock. The cash dividend 
was payable December 15, 1954, and the 
stock dividend was payable December 29, 
1954, both to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on December 3, 
1954. 

This is the company’s 243d consecutive 
dividend since 1889. Stock dividends of 
verying amounts have been paid in every 
year since 1948. 


The coal chemical industry today pro- 
duces from coal 2,000 items, including 
butter, perfumes, novocaine, cosmetics, 
nylon, anti-freeze, aspirins, hydraulic 
brake fluid, tires, auto battery boxes and 
sewer pipe, to name a few, 
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$i 800 000 Carlton Hotel tional $200,000 was later raised through 
' ' 


Opens in Tyler, Texas 


Late 
Hotel 


sale of stocks and $800,000 borrowed to 
complete and furnish the hotel, which is 
» in 1954 the new 200-room Carlton 4!? ynditioned throughout 


opened with three days of special The present executive board of the 


events. The beautiful modern structure hotel is composed of Claude Holley, presi- 


was b 


uilt at a cost of $1,800,000, as a re- dent; Wilton Daniel, first vice president; 


sult of a project originated by the Cham- A. S. Cenecoy, second vice president; J. 
ber of Commerce in 1950 S. Hudnall. secretary; W. A. Pounds, 


The 
Hotel 
in 
merce 
: goa 
hote!] 


hotel will be managed by the Baker treasurer nd Roger Harris, assistant 

interests under yntract secretary-treasurer 

1950 the Tyler Chamber of Com- Everette L. Tucker, a veteran hotel 
nitiated the sale of stock man of 25 years’ experience, has moved 

1 of $800,000 to erect the 15-story to Tyler from Lufkin, Texas, to manage 

modern architecture. An addi- the Carltan 
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Colleges Receive $321,000 Under 
Bethlehem Steel's Aid Program 


Payments totalling $321,000 to thirty 
educational institutions have been made 
to date by Bethlehem Steel under the 
company’s Program of Financial Assist- 
ance to Colleges and Universities, E. G. 
Grace, Bethlehem Chairman, stated re- 
cently. This is in addition to other 
amounts paid to colleges for research 
specifically requested by Bethlehem, or 
of direct benefit to the steel industry as 
a whole. 

Payments to privately-endowed col- 
leges under the Bethlehem program, 
initiated by Mr. Grace in 1953, are made 
without imposing any limitations on the 
way in which the money is to be used. 
It can be applied to scholarships, facili- 
ties, or any other purpose that in the 
judgment of the college will best meet 
its needs. 

Commenting on the reasons for estab- 
lishing this program, Mr. Grace said: 
“The financial status of most privately- 
endowed colleges and universities has de- 
teriorated to the extent that many of 
them, particularly the smaller ones, are 
in serious difficulties, Aside from the im- 
portance of preserving our privately-en- 
dowed educational institutions, the 
shortage of graduates of these institu- 
tions is of great concern to industry, for 
those young men are the indispensable 
raw material that industry must have to 
train and develop, preparing them to 
carry the heavy burdens of responsibility 
in years ahead 


Giant Covered Cargo Barge 
For Intracoastal Canal 


A new idea in barge transportation on 
the Atlantic Intracoastal Waterway will 
be undertaken next spring by C. G. Willis, 
Inc., Norfolk, Virginia 

Using a giant covered cargo barge, one 
of the largest of its type built for Intra- 
coastal Waterway service, the company 
will carry freight between Camden, New 
Jersey and Jacksonville, Florida. 

The big barge, to be constructed by 
Dravo Corporation, is designed to trans- 
port up to 3000 tons of cargo in fresh 
water. It will be 240 feet long by 43 feet 
wide and of welded steel construction. 

Instead of being pulled behind a tug 
on a.tow line, this vessel will be “push- 
towed” most of the time except for the 
trip on Chesapeake Bay. A V-shaped 
notch built into the stern will accom- 
modate the bow of the pushing tug 

Push-towing, it was explained, makes 
it easier for a tug to handle the barge 
along narrow, winding channels. 

Principal cargoes to be transported in 
the service are soap products, paint, 
lubricating oils, canned goods, magazines, 
shortening, etc. on southbound trips and 
paper stock on the northbound journey. 

Officials of C. G. Willis, Inc., explained 
that the operation is one phase of the 
company’s plan to provide more eco- 
nomical shipping of various kinds of 
products along the east coast. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 





James L. Bradshaw, Jr., central region- 
al manager for Buick in Detroit, has been 
appointed assistant general sales man- 
ager with headquarters in Flint, Albert 
H. Belfie, general manager, an- 
nounced recently. 

At the same time Belfie announced the 
creation of a new sales region in the 
southwest with Edward C. Loppnow, ad- 
ministrative assistant to the general 
sales manager, as regional manager 
Headquarters for the new region will be 
in Dallas, Tex. 

“The rapid growth and development of 
the southwest since the war has necessi- 
tated formation of a new regional head- 
quarters in that area to insure stronger 
sales representation and better service 
to our dealers and customers,” Belfie 
said 

The new region will comprise four 
zones, Dallas, El Paso, Kansas City and 
Oklahoma 


sales 


. : . 


A new mill depot has been opened to 
serve the customers of Wolverine Tube, 
Division of Calumet & Hecla, Inc., in 
Miami, Florida. This convenient depot 
will stock Wolverine seamless nonfer- 
rous copper water tube, automotive tube 
and refrigeration tube. 


Two new distributor appointments for 
Whirlpool Corporation were announced 
recently by Jack D. Sparks, sales man- 
ager. The new firms are Leo Maxwell 
Co., Inc., 409 Classen, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., and M. E. Silver Corporation, 208 
St. Paul, Rochester, N. Y 

Leo Maxwell Co., Inc., one of the larg- 
est furniture and appliance wholesale 
distributors in the southwest, replaces 
Appliance Distributors, Inc., Oklahoma 
City, as Whirlpool distributor for the 
State of Oklahoma, with the exception 
of the northeast corner of the state. Offi- 
cers of the firm include Leo Maxwell. 
Gene Stack, sales manager 
Woods, controller 


president 
and Ryan 
. . . 

Morse Chain Company, manufacturer 
of power transmission equipment with 
it 7601 Central Avenue, De- 
troit 10, Michigan, announces the appoint- 
ment of several new distributors to its 
nationwide U. S. distributor organization 

Included among the new distributors 
are Southern Bearings Service Company 
with offices at 491 S. Second Street, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, and 519 W. Seventh 
Street, Little Rock, Arkansas; L. B. 
Adams & Company, with offices at 530 N 
49th Street, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and 
Neiman Bearings Company with offices 
located at 2837 Locust Street, St. Louis 3. 


headquarters 


Mr. G. E Vice President in 
Charge of Sales, Whiting Corporation, 
Harvey, Iinois, announces the establish- 
ment of a new district office and other 
personne! changes: 

The opening of a new district office in 
the it Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, deemed necessary to better 


Seavoy, 


southeast 


was 


serve tne rapid increase of industrial ac- 
tivity in that section of the country. The 
office location is 1610 Liberty Life Bldg., 
Charlotte 2, North Carolina. Mr. Fred W. 
Fisher has been appointed manager of 
this new sales office. Mr. Fisher is a grad- 
uate of Purdue University (1940) and did 
post-graduate work at Drexel Institute 
of Technology. For the past eight years 
Mr. Fisher has been in the company’s 
Philadelphia office as a sales engineer 
Assigned to Mr. Fisher's staff is Mr. Har- 
vey K. Waters, formerly working out of 
Birmingham, Mr. Waters is a graduate 
of Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology (1949). 


The Houston sales office of Federal Pa 
cifie Electric Company, Newark, New 
dersey, has been moved to the Bermac 
Building, Room 202, it was announced by 
tobert C. Graves, vice president in charge 
of sales. The office is under the supervi- 
sion of Mr. T. Beyert, Branch Manager. 

Houston is part of the Central Sales 
Region, one of the several geographica! 
regions created by Federal Pacific to ex- 
pedite their rapidly growing sales activ- 
ities across the country. The Central Re- 
gion, with headquarters in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, is managed by W. M. Stark. 

. * > 

Orgill Bros. Arkansas Co., 605 W. Mark- 
ham St., Little Rock, Ark., has been ap- 
pointed distributor for Whirlpool Corpo- 


ration, it was announced by Jack D. 
Sparks, Whirlpool] sales manager. 

The firm will service dealers in four 
eastern Oklahoma counties and all of Ar- 
kansas, with the exception of 18 countie 
in the north and northeast corner of the 
State. 

> . > . 

Effective December 1, 1954, the Alabama 
State Planning Board will be located at 
711 High Street, Montgomery 5, Alabama 

>. . . 

To better serve the Southeast, Hereules 
Motor Corporation has opened a new fac- 
tory branch located at 400 South Edge- 
wood Avenue, Jacksonville, Florida. 

The new branch will serve as a parts 
warehouse for Florida, Alabama, Georgia 
and South Carolina. Facilities of the new 
factory branch include a large salesroom, 
modern offices, complete parts depart- 
ment and fully equipped repair shop 

The new branch is manned dy factory 
trained personvel. Mr, John C, Poulton 
is branch mannager 

. . . 

The Orlando Armature Works, Inc., 600 
West Central Avenue, Orlando, has been 
named a certified service shop for Allis- 
Chalmers motors, control and transform- 
ers in eight central Florida counties 

Area served by the firm, which was es- 
tablished in 1926, includes the 
of Orange, Seminole, Brevard, 
Volusia, Lake, Marion, and Sumter 


counties 
Osceola, 
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WELDED GRATING 


Tailor Made to Your Specs 


Save installation time and money by having Gary factory- 
fabricate your open steel flooring needs. 
description of Gary Gratings, write for Catalog No. MR-15. 


For complete 
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Appointment of Carl Seguin as process 
engineer in charge of cost reduction has 
been announced by American Thermome- 
ter Division of Robertshaw-Fulton Con- 
trols Company. 

American Thermometer Division, man- 
ufacturer of automatic control devices 
for home appliances and industrial appli- 
cations, is located at 2907 Clark Avenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Mr. Seguin, who joined the company in 
1952, was formerly in the tool engineer- 
ing department. Prior to joining Ameri- 
can Thermometer, he was tool engineer 
of the Curtis Manufacturing Company in 
St. Louis 

A native of St. Louis, Mr. Seguin at- 
tended Washington University. He is a 
veteran of World War II and lives in St 
Louis. 

. . 7 

Ben H. Loper, technical representative 
of the Refinery Chemicals Department of 
American Cyanamid Company, has been 
transferred to Houston, Tex 
nounced recently. Mr. Loper 
the territories handled by 
Houston, Tulsa and Los 
Offices. 

Mr. Loper joined Cyanamid in 1950 at 
the Research Laboratories in Stamford, 
Connecticut. A few months later he was 
transferred to the Ft. Worth, Texas, plant 
where fluid 
duced. 

He went to the Michigan City, Indiana 
plant in mid-1951 when that plant began 
production of cracking catalysts. He was 
appointed Plant Engineer in June, 1952 
Mr. Loper became a technical represent- 
ative for the Refinery Chemicals Depart- 
ment in New York in 1953, and remained 
there until his recent transfer 

. . . 


it was 
will 
the 
Angeles 


ane- 
cover 
firm's 
Sales 


cracking catalysts are pro- 


The following appointments were ef- 
fective December 1, 1954, The Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad Co. announced 

Mr. J. Robert Williams, 
Freight Agent, Memphi 

Mr. Henry B. Ford 
Agent, Evansville, Ind 

In addition, Mr. J. Weller Gleeeson is 
*ppointed District Freight Agent, Clarks- 
ville, Tenn 


Traveling 
Tenn 


Freight Traffi 


Several new appointments were an- 
nounced by the Central of Georgia Rail- 
way Co., effective last month. 

Mr. J. C. Westerfield is appointed Com- 
mercial Agent, headquarters 810 Fairfax 
Building, Kansas City 6, Missouri, pro- 
moted. 

Mr. J. W. Cleveland is appointed Com- 
mercial Agent, a newly-created position, 
headquarters 811 First National Bank 
Building, Tampa 2, Florida. 

Mr. E. D. Moore is appointed Commer- 
cial Agent, a newiy-created position, 
headquarters 714 Florida National Bank 
Building, Orlando, Florida. 

Mr D. O. Collins is appointed Commer- 
cial Agent, headquarters 811 First Nation- 
al Bank Building, Tampa 2, Florida, vice 
Mr. J. W. Cleveland, promoted. 

Mr. E. T. Lilly is appointed Commercial 
Agent, headquarters 714 Florida National 
Bank Building, Orlando, Florida, vice Mr 
E, D. Moore, promoted. 


. . . 


The Virginian Railway Company an- 
nounces several appointments and pro- 
motions throughout its traffic depart- 
ment, effective last month. 

Among these are: Mr. Robert N. Sprin- 
kle appointed Commercial Agent with 
residence at Columbia, S. C., succeeding 
Mr. Ralph Wilson, promoted. ~ 

And Mr. Ralph A. Wilson is appointed 
Coal Traffic Agent at Norfolk, Va., suc- 
cecding Mr. Lawrence T. Forbes, pro- 
moted 

Also Mr. H. D. Etheridge is appointed 
Coal Freight Agent, New York, with of- 
fices at 44 Wall Street, succeeding Mr. 
A. E promoted. 

In addition Mr. Lawrence T. Forbes is 
appointed General Agent, Traffic and 
Transportation Departments at Beckley, 
W. Va., with offices at 509-510 Raleigh 
County Bank Building, succeeding Mr. 
H. D. Etheridge, promoted. 


Suter, 


Theodore H. Bourguignon, a veteran of 
13 years in all departments of the Stand- 
ard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa., 
has been promoted to the company’s out- 

ide sales staff 

Bourguignon will have his headquar- 
ters in Indianapolis and cover southern 
Indiana, southwestern Ohio and all of 
Kentucky. He will begin his new duties 
n January 


Standard Pressed Steel manufactures 
Unbrako socket head screws, Flexloc lock- 
nuts, Sel-lok spring pins, Hallowell work 
benches and other shop equipment and 
aircraft specialties. 


The Freight Traffic Department of the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad announces 
the following appointments effective De- 
cember 1, 1954: 

V. C. Dowell, Commercial Agent, Rich- 
mond, Va 

P. J. Roberts, 
Charleston, S. C. 

H. J. Burns, Commercial 
mingham, Ala. 

W. F. Whitfield, Freight Service Agent, 
Charleston, S. C. 


Commercial Agent, 


Agent, Bir- 





Answers to Tax Quiz 
(Questions appear on p. 37) 

NOTE: The new tax provisions 
are explained here as they apply to 
taxpayers reporting for the calendar 
year on a cash basis. Those using a 
different fiscal year, or reporting on 
the accrual basis, should check the 
official instructions to see how they 
are affected. 

In all these answers it is assumed 
that transactions are made in good 
faith and no special circumstances 
exist which would alter the effect. 

1. False. The revised faster rates for 
depreciation apply only to new, not used, 
equipment. 

2. False. A child under 19, may be 
claimed as a dependent, regardless of his 
earnings, if you furnish more than half 
of his support. Your son too must file 
a return and may claim $600 exemption 
when he does so 

3. True. The new law allows a corpo- 
ration to accumulate up to $60,000 of earn- 
ings (total for all years) without being 
exposed to the penalty. Then, if there is 
an unreasonable accumulation, the pen- 
alty will apply only to that part which is 
excessive. Furthermore, it is up to the 
Internal Revenue Service to prove that 
the amount is excessive. 

4. False. The new tax law now 
such organizational 


allows 
expenses to be 
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QUALITY HOT DIP GALVANIZING 


JOSEPH P. CATTIE & BROTHERS INC. 


2520 East Hagert Street 
Phone: RE 9-8911 Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


LAMORGA 
PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


METALS 
For every purpose, Industrial and Ornamenta! 


Steel, Stainless Steel. Monel Metal. Braxs 
Copper. Bronze, Aluminum, Zinc. Lead, Tin 
Plate and all other metals or materiais 
perforated as required. and for all kinds 
of screens. Send for new Catalog. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


400 Johnston Ave. JERSEY CITY, N. 3. 
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amortized over a period of not less than 
60 months, beginning with the month in 
which the corporation is first active in 
business. 

5. True. If you reported as a corpora- 
tion, as is now permitted, and drew a 
salary of $15,000 for which you filed a 
joint return with three exemptions and 
the standard deduction, your individual 
tax would be $2,780, leaving you the same 
amount for living expenses, i.e., $12,220. 
Your profit of $40,000 less your salary of 
$15,000 leaves $25,000 on which the corpo- 
ration tax would be only 30%, or $7,500. 
Thus, by reporting as a corporation, you 
would have $17,500, or $3,000 more than 
if you reported as an individual. But if 
you elect to report as a corporation you 
must do so every year from now on un- 
less there is a 20% change in ownership 
of the business. Note also that earnings 
kept in the business may later be subject 
to income tax as dividends or capital 
gains. And remember, corporations must 
file by March 15. 

6. False. Tre revised law allows you to 
carry your loss back two years instead 
of one, and you can claim a cash refund 
of taxes you paid two years ago. 

7. False. The new law permits the im- 
mediate write-off of research costs wheth- 
er or not a patent is secured. 

8. False. The law jhas been liberalized 
and as long as you provide more than 
half your mother’s support and more 
than half the cost of maintaining her 
household, you can claim status as head 
of household even though she does not 
live under your roof. 

9. True. The maximum medical and 
dental deduction has been raised to $2,500 
per exemption, up to a total of $10,000 
for a head of household or on a joint re- 
turn. But you can include your outlay 
for drugs and medicines only to the ex- 
tent that it exceeds 1% of your adjusted 
gross income, and you must subtract 3% 
(formerly 5%) of your adjusted gross in- 
come from your dental, medical and hos- 
pital expenses, plus the includible drugs 
and medicines. So $300 of your bill for 
drugs and medicines can be counted, 
making $10,300 of medical expenses, of 
which $600 (3% of $20,000) is not deducti- 
ble and $9,700 is deductible. 

10. False. A taxpayer left with a de- 
pendent after death of husband or wife 
is considered married for the entire year 
of the death and may file a joint return 
for the year of the death. Furthermore, 
the survivor, if she remains unmarried 
and supports her children in her home, 
may continue the privilege of income 
splitting for two years after the year of 
the death. This means she will be taxed 
at the rate which applies to half the 
sum of her total income, the same 
as on a joint return for husband and 
wife. Moreover, $5,000 of her deceased 
husband's salary is classed as a death 
benefit and is tax-free. 


NEW PLANTS 


(Continued from page 13) 


at $27,303 for office and warehouse a 
re 

enene 

Co., Akard St., Dailas, received bids 

for addition and alterations to Mohawk- 


Madison dial building at 2068 Pellaire Biva. 
in Houston. Cato, Austin & Evans, 2401 La- 
Brance, Houston, A: 

McGREGOR (McLennan Co.) — Philips 
Petroleum Co, let contract to H. B. 

Co., Constr, Div, an 2570, San ambonie, at 
aperon. $8,000, r Jato manufacturing 
plant, including rehabilitation and recon- 
struction of existing buildings, roads, barri- 
cades and facilities on part of Bluebonnet 
Ordnance Works. To manufacture Jato fuel 
for aircraft. 

RICHARDSON — Sun Oil Co., Dallas, let 
contract to James Stewart Co., Employers 
ee Bldg. at $390,350 for new research 

lopment laboratory, Central Blvd. 
Perry ‘ona nning, 416 Burt Bidg., Dallas, 
re 

SAN ANGELO—Meads Bakery, Inc., 
—_ St.. let contract to ,. 

27th St., for $395.000 b 
3130 Sherwood Wa 
161% Cedar St.. Abilene, Tex., Archts. 

SAN ANTONIO — American Potash & 
Chemical ag 6th & Westmoreland Sts., 
Los Angeles, Calif., let general contract to C 
F. Braun & Co., Alhambra, Calif., c/o J. A. 
Curran, Purchasing & Contracting Dee. for 
$8,000,000 chemical plant, between acog- 
doches & Wetmore Roads; expect to start 
work in March 1955 

SAN ANTONIOKoor, Inc... let contract 
to H. B. Zachry Co., P| O. Box 2570, San 
Antonio, for television station at Martinez 
St., San Antonio. Cerf Ross, Edwin Nichol- 
son, Asso., 111 eae Circle, San An- 
tonio. Archts.-Eng 

AN ANTONIO— “White Investment Corp., 
1509 Lamar St.. Wichita Falls, Tex., re 
ceived bids for District Office and warehouse, 
131 Coliseum Drive, for Goodvear Tire & 
a Co., Gien C. Wilson, Gunter Bidg., 

recht. 

SANGER. te DALLAS—Gulf. Colorado & 
Santa Fe Railroad received bid of $1,998,041 
from H. B. Zachrv Co., Construction Division, 
and Morrison & Knudson Co., Box 2570, San 
Antonio, for railroad tracks 

TYLER-—Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
308 S. Akard St.. Dallas. received bids for 
air conditioning <dal building and central 
office building in Tyler 

VICTORIA — Central Power & Light Co. 
received bids for service center. 


18 N. 
van Fulgham, 11 
usiness building at 
Tucker & Lindberg, 


VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND — Soutlern Railway Co. re- 
ceived bids for alterations to freight depot 
and office building 

SOUTHAMPTON CO, — Hercules Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del., plans crude oll] pro- 
cessing plant on 80-acre site in Southampton 
County, near Franklin, to cost several mil- 
lion dollars 

STAUNTON—Basic-Witz Furniture Indus- 
tries. Inc.. Chrysler & Thompson Sts.. re 
ceived bids for office and factory <faditions. 
Stainback & Scribner. 112 Third S E., 
Charlottesville. Va.. Archts. 

WEIRTON—Monongahela Power Co plans 
expenditure of $500,000 for new facilities in 
Panhandle Division. 


WEST VIRGINIA A 


_FALLING WATERS — E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., plan Poto- 
mac River process laboratory. 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO 


$317 Hetzel St. 


46" x 15° centers Johnson engine lathe 
24" x 17° centers Fitchburg engine 
lathe 


36” x 36" x 7° Detrick & Harvey open- 
side planer 


CLARENCE J. O'BRIEN 
1032 Commercial Trust Bidg., Phila. 2, Po. 








FOR SALE 


1—Complete lime be ey plant. 

#/y' 1 @'—T' x 120'—8' x 150 rae 
", 36" « 16" pa" 24" « 

#/)' x 3 and 5’ « 50° dryers. 

New Dryers—Kilns—Coolers. 

Used & rebuilt grinding & crushing machinery. 

Bal! and Tube Mills. 


W. P. HEINEKEN, INC., 50 Broad St. 


* crushing rolls. 


N.Y, 




















@ Business Opportunities 





WATER POWER, for sale in Craig County, 
1 mile of clear cold stream, mile of 
falls. Power Elevation 125 feet. ll cost 
to develop water in deep Genes, Trout 
fishing, acres of nice Camp sights. H. H 
Huffman, owner, Main St., New Castle, Va. 


Manufacturer’ s “Agent—En neer wants ac- 
counts on commission basis for Oijl, Gas, 
General Industries. Experienced: capabie 
John Gieseke, 4332 Bryn Mawr Dr., Dallas 
25, Texas. 


MANU i ae REPRESENTATIVE 
re 


ld j 
quick. P, O. x 1472, New Orleans 5, La. 


Manufacturing “Plant ‘Wanted to Employ 
250 men, New Castle. Va. has Timber avail- 
able. ig Stone, Shale, Red, and White 
Clays, for brick, Water Powers, Two Elec- 
tric Lines, ors Lands, both Freestone 
et ay fresh water _o 

u - 





man, Mayor. New “Castie. Virginia. 
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PIPE COMPANY inc.} 
_FORMERLY 
ALBERT & DAVIDSON PIPE CORP, 


Seamless and Welded 
All wali thickness Monvtactured. 


TWA iwwswa waa L4 
N MOTORS - GENERATORS @ 
TRANSFORMERS 5 

NEW * REBUILT 


aTz TRIC “EQUIPMENT (ee) 





10° BETTS 


VERTICAL BORING MILL 


CLARENCE J. 


O'BRIEN 
1032 Commercial Trust . 


Bidg., Phila. 2, Po. 








WANTED—Surplus Machinery 


Pulverizers, Pilvers, Mixers, Sereens. Rotary Dryers, 
Ball and Tube Mille, Tanks. Advise if plant with 
above machines available 


?. ©. Gen 1351, Chereh St. Station 
New Yorn 6. N.Y. 











@ Inventions for Sale 


MANU FACTURERS—Write for our 
Classification Sheet 4 Inventions ane 1 
ng main su and in = Ss 
more of which you wil as idk 
terested. ADAM FISHER CO Paaho. 
St. Lous, to. 
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ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


OVrchrtiects and Engin eors 
ATLANTA 


DESIGN @ MODERNIZATION STUDIES @ APPRAISALS 
MACHINERY LAYOUTS ¢@ AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 


ns) Ford, Bacon & Davis 
Engineers 


CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


CHICAGO 


APPRAISALS 


NEW YORK 
ee REPORTS 


LOS ANGELES 














nvestigations 
and 
Reports 
DESIGN ° ENGINEERS e CONSTRUCTION 
industrials, Public Utilities, Process Plants 
ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Appraisals FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 


Engsneers—C ontractors 


HARBOR WORKS © BRIDGES © POWER PLANTS ¢ 
DAMS ¢ DOCKS AND TERMINALS 
DIFFICULT AND UNUSUAL FOUNDATIONS A SPECIALTY. 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 7 


HAVANA, CUBA; LIMA, PERU; BOGOTA, COLOMBIA; CARACAS. 
VENEZUELA; SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO; GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR 


VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
Government — INDUSTRIAL — Municipal 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Ben W. Hophmm: CONSULTANTS W. Torry Feild 
INVESTIGATIONS DRBIGN REPORTS 
CONSTRUCTION & PRODUCTION CONTROL 


COMMERCIAL —- INDUSTRIAL — MUNICIPAL 
SALINGER BLDG., SUITE 214 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Management 


MEW YORK CHICAGO 





PALMER AND BAKER, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


Surveys—Reports-— Design—Supervision— Consul tauion 
Transportation and Traffic Problems 
Tunneis—Bridges— High ways— Airports 
Industrial Buildings 
Waterfront and Harbor Structures 
Graving aod Floating Dry Docks 
Complete Soils, Materials and Chemical Laborarories 


MOBILE, ALA NEW ORLEANS, LA 





HARVEY. LA 





WILEY & WILSON 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Steam and Electric Distribution, Power Plants, Munieipal Planning, Water Suvely, 
Sewerage, Sewage and Water Treaunemt, Incinerators, Streew and Perements. 


Frederic R. Harris, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Toledo Testing 
Laboratory 


Airports, Industrial Miantse 
Main Office 
$06 FP oe Dank Bids. 
Lenehburg, Virginie 


eporu -—- Plans — Sw 


ey 
anch Office 
ni West Main &. 
Richmond 20, Virginia 





DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consnliong Engineer: 


Transportation, Public Transit ang 
Trafic Problems 
Industrial Pianta 
Ratiroads 
Pubways 
Power Plants 


Grede Separations 
Papreseways 
Tunnels 

Municipal Works 


180 N. Wacker Drive. Chicago 6, If. 
70 MeAllister Street. San Francisco, Cal. 





Wiedeman and Singleton 
Coornlung Bagineer: 
WATER WORKS. SEWERS, SEWAGE 
IBPOSAL, APPRAISALS. VALUA 
TIONS, REPORTS 
W. Peachtree Street. N.W 

ATLANTA, GA 


Watson and Hart 
Consu’tants for Civil, Electrical. Mechan 


teal and Textile Engineering Probiems. 


GREENSBORO NOTH CAROLINA 





Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc. 
Consmdsing Engencers 


Bridges, Structures and Reports 
Industrial and Power Plant Engineering 
Syndicate Trust Bidg.. St. Lowts |, Mo. 

Bush St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 





Hunting, Larsen & Dunnells 
Engrneer: 

Incustrial Plante— Warehouses 
Commercial Buildings—Stea and 
Retnforced Concrete--Destgn and 

Supervision--Reporu 
1150 Century Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





Gustave M. Goldsmith 
Consulting Engineer 
General Structures 
Miant Layout 
Design —investigation. Quantity Survey 


1734 Vella Vista 
CINCINN A Ti 37. OHIO 





International Engineering 
Company, inc. 
BNGINBERS 
Investigations Reports Design 
remnent -—- Fisid Engineering 

Domestic and Poreign 
Té New Montgomery St 
San Franciece 5. Californias 


FROEHLING & ROBERTSON, 
INC 





lerpectson Baginesr: and Chemists 


RICMMOND faR VIRGINIA 
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MICHAEL BAKER, JR.. INC. 
, nsul iting 7 Engineers 
profe ; ervie r vlan 
n con 
chwavs. 
S$ anda 

keom, Miss 
Harrishure. Pa 





WIGHT And COMPANY 
Airfields - Pavements - Sewerage 
Surveys - Reverts - Munictgal 
improvements 
Consulting Engineers 
Downers Grove, itt, 





WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
AND ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS — CONSULTANTS 
Civil — Santtary — Strvetural 
jechanical — 1 
Reports, Plans. 


1304 St. Paul St.. Baltimore 2. Md. 








eetsany and Industrial Waste Disposal 
Water Supply. Flood Control 
Power, Industrial Plants. Buildings 
27 William Street New York 
3 William Street owart 
Fidelity Phila. Trust Bidg. 
Philadelphia 


Ferry Bids. San Francisee 


ENGINEERS—-CHEMISTS 
Concrete — Soils — Asphalt 
Inspection Research 
Tests Developmemt 
Foundation Investigation 


Borings — Diamond Drilling — 
Load Tests 


Solls Mechanics Laboratory 
1810 North (2th St. Tolede 2, Obie 





Parsons, Brinckerhoff, 
Hall & Macdonald 


Engineers 


Bridges, Highways, Tunnels, Airports 
Harbor Works, Dams, Canals 
Traffic, Parking and Transportation 
Reports, Power, Industrial Buiidings. 
Housing, « werage and Water Supply 


Subways 


5! Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 





Howard, Needles, Tammen 
& Bergendoff 


Consulting Engineers 
Bridges, Structures, Foundations 


Express Highways 
Administrative Services 


1805 Grand Avenue 55 Liberty Street 


Kansas City 8, Mo. New York 5, N. Y. 





Rader Engineering Co. 


Water Works, Sewers, Refuse Disposal. 
Porw. Harbors, 





11] N.E. 2nd Ave., Miami 32, Florids 





Harrington & Cortelyou 
Consudung Engeneer: 
Frank M. Cortelyou 


EB. M. Newman F. M. Cortelyou, Jr. 
Movabie and 4} ——— of All Typas. 


Strucues, 
1600 Balinere anes City @, Ma. 





SANDERSON & PORTER 


ENGINEERS anp 


& 


CONSTRUCTORS 
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First RESEARCH CORPORATION 
OF FLORIDA 


Specialists for the Southeast in 
economic analyses, market sur- 

veys, special business studies. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, MIAMI" 








HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Algernon Blair, Inc. 


General Contractors 


HARDAWAY CONTRACTING 
COMPANY 
Engeneer: Comsacters 
Water Power Development, Bridges 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
MONTGOMERY, ALA 


PERFORATED METALS 
FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE ff 


The “Ornamental” light designs here 
Simmel ten Gala ter of Gh dead Son 
can choose from in our new Catalog 39 and 


we are always pleased to 
designs special 





, We are equipped 
jal sections to amy desired Te 
Pp \ to make Sos 





money-saving suggestions. 


DIAMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 
BOX 42 Wieceer aren PENNA. 


(Wilkes-Barre Area) 
Sales R tatives in all incipal cities. 
Consult Your Classified Tulegieene Eimcteey. 











Duval Engineering & 
Contracting Co. 
General Contractors 
FOUNDATION BORINGS 
For Engi sand A 
Jaempenviliec. 


GEMAR ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
ENGINEERS 
Over 20 Years Experience 
Greenwich, Connecticut 





Florida 








ARCHITECTS! 
CONTRACTORS — ENGINEERS 


This space can be yours for only $7.00 per month. For further details write: 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD, Baltimore 3, Md. 








A NON-METALLIC CONDUIT SYSTEM 


Complete with fittings. Shop fabricated to support any interior 
pipe and insulation for any hot or cold fluid, vapor or chemical. 


WATER-TIGHT UNDERGROUND CONDUIT 


P. O. Box 12211, Houston 17, Tex. or P. O. Box 2181, Atianta |, Ga. 


EPPINGER & RUSSELL CO. 


WOOD PRESERVERS SINCE 1878 
80 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Clean Pressure Treated 
TIES — POLES — PILING — LUMBER 





CREOSOTE ¢ WOLMAN BRAND SALTS 
CHROMATED ZINC CHLORIDE 











TREATING PLANTS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. © EDDINGTON, PA. © NORFOLM, VA. 














Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 


DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 





ENVELOPES 


Direct from Manufacturer to Consumer 
PLAIN and 
PRINTED 


All Sizes 
and Styles 


O.es ENVELOPE Corp. 


2510 Loch Raven Road, Baltimore 18, Md. 
Sales Offices, Washington, D. C., Atianta, Ga., Harrisburg, Pe. 








For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Capacity: 1500 te 2000 toms per month. 

Ornamental and Industrial 

~ix0% PERFORATED 

ayrvay%a METALS 
= = i We carry a large stock for 
VaAv Ard 


immediate shipment. 
Send for Our Catalogue 
Manhattan Perforated Metal Co., Inc. 43-17 37th St., L. |. City, #. ¥. 











POWER PLANTS--WATER WORKS 


Contractors 
BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 


140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia ~ 














“"SERVING THE SOUTH'' 


Stc+age tanks — Pressure vessels 
Welded steel plate construction 


BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 


Plants operating at 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 











JANUARY NINETEEN FIFTY-FIVE 








—— INDEX FOR BUYERS =—— 


Page Numbers Indicate Where Products Can Be Found 








Appraisals “whe Engineers aA oe Pipe (Cast Iron) 


Architects . Envelopes Professional Directory . 


Banks and Bankers Flooring (Steel) 


’ Railroad . 


Bolts & Nuts . Gal izing . 
uts alvanizing ecdiae 


Bridges , Grating (Steel) . 
Screens . 


Buildings (Steel) ‘ 6 Lumber (Creosoted) 
Sheets (Steel, Galvanized) ... 
Business Consultants : Lumber (Salt Treated) . 


Sites (Industrial). .2, 4, 13, 50, 
Chemists . Machinery (New and Second- 


Hand) - 51 Steel Fabricating . eae + ae 
Concrete (Lightweight 
Structural) Management Consultants ... . Steel Products ... 
Constructors H Masonry Units TALE Steel (Stainless) . 


Contractors , Metals (Non-Ferrous) . bpptaia Structural Steel ... 


Contractors (Painting) Painting Contractors Tanks and Towers 


Doors (Rolling Stee!) : Perforated Metals . an 60, Telephone Service .. 


Dredging Contractors Piling, Poles, etc. (Creosoted).16, 63 Water Supply .. 


E : Every Kind 
Quick Delive 

CA ahmidentedhd W-wiaiehey “HOt RE Es ee NS 

& cold finished, drill rod, Ry-Ax types & cootings. Charlotte, N. C. + Cincinnati « Cleveland + Detroit + Pittsburgh + Buffalo + Chi- 

for onles, ote, cago * Milwaukee * St. Lovis « Los Angeles * San Francisco * Spokane + Seattle 


TUBING — mechonca!, bo:ler ond 3 
STRUCTURALS — beams, chon- structure! 


nels, angles, atc. 
REINFORCING—beors & occess. 
PLATES —Maeny types incteding, BABSITT METAL 
@brosion resisting, Iniend 4-Wey 
Sefety Plate, etc. MACHINERY & TOOLS 
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® Quickly Erected 
© Can Be Enlarged 
© Low Initial Cost 


@ 100% Salvage NEW NO. 200 
CATALOG 


WRITE FOR ALLIED'S 


Experience and sound 





you buy. 


2100 N. LEWIS 





ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 


> STEEL 
BUILDINGS 


"Custom Built" At Low Cost 
To Meet Your Specialized Needs 


ALLIED STEEL offers what is practically a custom 
built building, constructed from low cost standard sec- 
tions. These buildings are economically lengthened 
or shortened or completely moved with 100% material 
salvage. To meet your specialized needs, ALLIED 
buildings can be furnished insulated. Where corru- 
gated asbestos-cement covered buildings are more suit- 
able, ALLIED STEEL offers this feature. Whatever 
your need, there’s an ALLIED STEEL building to do 
the job. 





TULSA, OKLAHOMA 











NEW SAND SPRINGS 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


SAND ) ae 
ratuleietienten a rs <9.4o™ 


HH 





WHO THEY ARE. 


Commeader Mills, Inc., South West Box Co., Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp., Americon Products manufactured and distributed in 
Smelting and Refining Co., Southwestern Porcelain Stee! Corp., Pedrick Lab- “He national market (many of them export- 
eratories, Inc., Orbit Valve Co., Notional Tank Co., Frank Wheotiey Pump  ©4) by the Sand Springs-Tulsa area com- 
and Valve Mfr., Lock Joint Pipe Co., General Paint Corp., American Stee! panies include Textiles, Fruit Jars, Corru- 


Nearly 100 Industries Selected Oklahoma's 


SAND SPRINGS—TULSA Industrial District! 


and Wire Co., Bethichem Stee! Co., Lincoln Electric Co., Southwest Steet ated Boxes, Zinc Products, Steel, Electric 
Corp., Standard Mognesium Corp., Standard Aluminum Co., Enardo Mig. Co..  /xtures, Chemicals, Canned Foods, Janitor 
1 Sheffield Stee! Corp., The Boordmen Co., Youngstown Stee! Products Co., Supplies, Meat Products, Petroleum Prod- 
Mo-Vi, inc., Boyles Gelvenizing Co., Stanley Home Products Co., Santa Fe UCtS, Dog Food, Porcelain Enameled Steel, 
Gagincering ond Ggsipment Co.. The Silicbensd? Germ. cbt Gently ethene. Paints and Varnishes, Building Materials 


@ NATURAL GAS @ ELECTRIC POWER © SATISFACTORY LABOR-LIVING 
m CONDITIONS @ COMPLETE BELT-LINE FREIGHT SERVICE — Direct con- 
nections with Frisco, Santa Fe, Katy and Midland Valley Railroads. 


Wi y? D  uaTuR SITES @ TRACKAGE © WAREHOUSES © ABUNDANT WATER 








WHAT THEY MAKE... 


and many others. 
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Write for Complete Information 


SAND SPRINGS HOME INDUSTRIAL DEPT., SAND SPRINGS, OKLA. 
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ABELL-HOWE CO. 
Agency —Lund & Wiliett 
ALABAMA POWER C 
Agency---Sparrow ye rtising Agency 
ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION .. 65 
Agency Advertising Engineers 
AMERICAN APPRAISAL Coarcsanen pe 7 


Agency—-The Buchen Cs 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIV., U. S. STEEL 
CORP. 


jatten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
AMERICAN CREOSOTE WORKS 


AMERICAN Hs ay gen & TELEGRAPH CO. 49 
A Ayer & Sons, inc 


ARMCO SRAmAee & sgl oe I PRODUCTS .. 


Agency oN \yer & yns, Inc 
ARUNDEL CORPORATION 
ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS . 
ATLANTIC STEEL yy rowed 


(gency— I ‘ Stevens. Inc 


jency . 


er ee 

CAILEY- a rekeanes 
iyency itley Embry 

BAKER, INC., MICHAEL, JR. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. . 
Agency --Jones & Brake! 


BLAIR, INC., ALGERNON 
BORDEN METAL argh! co. 


Agency —Gordon A ihi & 
BRISTOL STEEL & IRON WORKS, 
BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 
BURFORD, HALL & SMITH . 
aly MFG. CO. 


gency Aubrey, } 


Asso 


INC. 


~~ 
CATTIE & BROTHERS, JOSEPH P. 
CHICAGO BRIDGE & poe Conran 


Agency— Russe 


CITIES SERVICE CO 


Agency Albert Fr t 
COMMERCIAL ENVELOPE CO. 
CONNORS hb od bIV. 


Agency " I 


ve 


DAVIDSON PIPE CO., INC 
DAVISON PUBLISHING CO 
DAY & ZIMMERMAN, INC 
DE LEUW, CATHER & CO 
cone MFG. CO. 


Frederich 


DUVAL ENGINEERING CO 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT co. 


igencs Advertising Co 


ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY... 
igency—S Baer Co 


EPPINGER AND RUSSELL COMPANY 


a Sa 
FIRST RESEARCH CORP. OF FLORIDA 
Agency—August Dorr Advertisi 


FISHER COMPANY, ADAM . ‘ 
Agency—Shafter-Brennan-Margul 


PORD, BACON & DAVIS, INC. 
Agency-—-Victor A. Smith 


FROEHLING & ROBERTSON 
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GEMAR ASSOCIATES 


GENERAL COAL CO. 
Agency—Atkin-Kynett Co 


GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


Agency—-Harris & Bond, Ine. 
GIESEKE, JOHN 
GLAMORGAN PIPE FOUNDRY COMPANY .. 
GOLDSMITH, GUSTAVE M. 
““GUNITE’ ASSOCIATES, 


Agency—Talley Embry 


Inc. 


Advertising 


pens Wa 


HARDAWAY CONTRACTING COMPANY 
HARRINGTON & CORTELYOU 

HARRIS, INC., FREDERIC 8. 
HEINEKEN, W. P. 

HENDRICK MFG. CO. 


igency—G. M. Basford ) 
HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


HOWARD, NEEDLES, TYAMMEN & 
BERGENDOFF 


HUFFMAN, H. H 
HUNTING, LARSEN & GUNNELS 


—I— 
INDUSTRIAL a CORP. 
iwency ‘ Jewey 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING CO. 


eae 
KERRIGAN IRON WORKS, 
JOnCY P. Clark 
KILBY, V. CLAIBORNE 
KINEAR -_ co. 


heeler 


INC. 


eniiine 

MAHON COMPANY, R. Sc. 
lgency—Anderson 

MANHATTAN PERFORATED METAL CO. 

METALPLATE CO oe 

MUNDT & SONS, CHARLES 


antihran 


NASHVILLE BRIDGE CO. 
as STEEL CORP. . 
igenc Jaap-Orr Co 
NORPOLE 4 waste RAILWAY CO. 


ency k & Company 


NORTH CAROLINA DEPT. OF 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT . 
igen nnett Advertising, Inc 
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O'BRIEN, CLARENCE J. 
OLES ENVELOPE CO 
o NEAL om. WOR. 


rnett & Barnett 


er ea 


PALMER & BAKER, INC. 
——, > 1 pemcnici HALL & 


Agency 


PAYNE & ASSOCIATES, BRUCE 
Agency—Donahue & Coe, Inc. 


P. O. BOX 1351 
Agency—Diener & Dorskind, Inc 


P. O. BOX 1472 


RADAR ENGINEERING CO. 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. 
Agency—Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. 
RESALE DEPARTMENT 
ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES .... 
Agency—Liller, Neal & Battie 
RUBEROID COMPANY 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross 


RYERSON & SON, INC., 
Agency—Calkins & 


McClinton 


J. 
hisiesn Carlock- 
& Smith 


stallion 


SANDERSON & FORTER 
Agency—Calkins & Holden 
SAND SPRINGS, OKLAHOMA , 
Agency-——Gibbons Advertising Agenc; 
SCOVIL MFG. CO. 
Agency—Robotham & Peck, 
SEABOARD AIRLINE RAILROAD COMPANY — 
Agency—The Caples Co 
SNARE CORP., FREDERICK 
sat per CAROLINA ELECTRIC & GAS CO. 
gency —Tobias & Co 


SOUTHERN LIGHTWEIGHT AGGREGATE 


Cabell Eanes, Inc 

SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS CO. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
Agency—Cunningham & Wals! 


STANDARD STEEL SPRING DiV. OF 
ROCKWELL SPRING & AXLE CO. 


Agency 


Agency 


Paxson Adver 
SVERDRUP & PARCEL, INC. 


“tising 


—T— 
TENNESSEE COAL & — hg ins = 
Agency atten, Bar & Osborn 
TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY . 


TRINITY pooner ‘sor a ° 
Agency —Harris & Bon 


wibiiiie 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF MARYLAND .. 


U. S. PIPE & FOUNDRY COMPANY ...... 
Agency—H. B Humphrey, Alley & 
Richards, In¢ 


U. S$. STEEL CORP. 


igency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


a Se 


VIENER & SONS, HYMAN 
VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


INC. . 


WATERTIGHT UNDERGROUND CONDUIT .. 
WATSON & HART 

WHITMAN, REQUARDT & ASSOCIATES 
WIEDEMAN & SINGLETON, INC. ... 
WIGHT & CO. 

WILEY & WILSON 

WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


Agency —Pauison-Gerlach & Associates 
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HERE ARE 
THE FASTENERS 
YOU NEED 


Do you use large fasteners? Small fasteners? Long or short fasteners? Beth- 
lehem makes them all! We turn out headed-and-threaded items in hundreds 
of types and sizes, making it easy for you to get exactly what you require. 
Bethlehem Bolts and other fasteners are made from good sound steel by men 
with long experience in fastener-manufacture. For a satisfactory bolting job, 
you can count on Bethlehem fasteners every time. 


Bethlehem Bolts Are Good Bolts 





Rolling Steel Doors 


Manually, Mechanically, or Electrically Operated 


Here is another shipping dock application in which no other type of 
door could meet the operating space requirements. In three 
openings, 38’-0” x 14’-0", at the entrance to an enclosed sub- 
terranean shipping dock located off a vehicular tunnel under 
“Northland” —Hudson's fabulous new shopping center in Detroit's 
northwest section—three Mahon Power Operated Rolling Steel 
Doors provide the quick, timesaving operation, the permanence, 
the firesafety, the security, and the space conservation demanded 
in this unusual motor freight handling facility. The quick, vertical 
roll-up action of rolling steel doors occupies no usable space 
either inside or outside the opening—floor space is usable to 
within a few inches of the door curtain on either side . . . and, 

ny Al there are no overhead tracks or other obstructions to interfere 

operator with crane handling adjacent to the door opening. The permanent 

all-metal construction of roiling steel doors means less mainte- 

nance, provides greater protection against intrusion and fire, 

and assures you a lifetime of trouble-free service with convenient 

local or remote electrical control stations. When you select a 

rolling steel door, check specifications carefully . . . you will find 

in Mahon Rolling Steel Doors some exclusive and very desirable 

features in operating mechanisms, bearings, and other parts and 

materials which add up to a greater over-all value. See Sweet's 

» 3 * Files for complete information, or write for Mahon Catalog No. G-55. 


MAHON STANDARD we THE RR. C. MAHON COMPANY 
POWER OPERATOR 970-P 


Detroit 34, Michigan @ Chicago 4, Iilincis @ Representatives in all Principal Cities 
ee 


Manufacturers of Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles, and Automatic Closing Underwriters’ Labeled 
Rolling Steel Fire Doors ond Fire Shutters; insulcted Metal Walls and Wall Panels; 
Steel Deck for Roofs, Partitions, and Permanent Concrete Floor Forms. 


« 
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ROLLING STEEL DOORS, SHUTTERS AND GRILLES TO MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT 


Three Mchon Power Opercted Rolling Steel 


Doors, 38’-0" x 1 4°-0", at the entrance to an 
enclosed subterranecn shipping dock of o 
vehicular tunnel under “Northlond”—The 
J. L. Hudson Company's new shopping center, 
Detroit. Victor Gruen & Associctes, Architects. 
Bryont & Detwiler, General Contractors. 





